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ABSTRACT 

This volume of 30 one- to two~page abstracts from 
1993 highlights a variety of innovative approaches to teaching and 
learning in the community college. Topics covered in the abstracts 
include: (1) role-playing to encourage critical thinking; (2) team 
learning techniques to cultivate business skills; (3) 
librarian-instructor partnerships to create a bond for student 
success; (4) the National Institute for Staff and Organizational 
Development's role in faculty development; (5) teaching business law 
in a mock courtroom; (6) faculty development for part-time 
instructors; (7) a teaching factory which prepares students for 
careers in manufacturing; (8) honors philosophy classes that meet in 
restaurants; (9) strategies for teaching mathematics as an 
international language; (10) the use of peer review and portfolios in 
a writing class; (11) teaching communications for technical students ; 
(12) using student presentations in an economics class to make 
technical terminology understandable; (13) assigning students 
two-person dialogues between television characters to debunk 
microbiology myths; (14) culturally sensitive strategies for teaching 
speakers of Black English; (15) having at-risk students assume the 
role of literary critics to discuss li terature; . (16) giving students 
essay questions a few days before the exam to improve study skills; 

(17) collaboration w^ith college librarians in library assignments; 

(18) the use of drills at the beginning of class to encourage 
developmental mathematics attendance; (19) cooperative learning in 
mathematics; (20) designing an effective advisory committee; (21) a 
group approach to multiple choice tests; (22) using pen pals with 
basic writing students; (23) an incremental approach to measuring 
institutional effectiveness; (24) self-regulated foreign language 
learners; (25) the use of a feedback sheet to evaluate class 
performance; and (26) publishing student essays. (KP) 
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Congratulations! You're Leroy Mojfittf: 
Role-Playing to Bring Out Course Concepts and 
Encourage Critical Thinking 



In even the best of my Composition II classes, 
students often cannot identify with protagonists and 
(more often) with antagonists in short fiction. In 
addition, some of these students are intimidated by 
more serious fiction. 

I found a partial solution to this problem while 
helping my wife, a local actress, learn a script. She 
explained to me that an actress must learn everything 
she can about her character — ^What does she fear? What 
are her most prevalent thoughts? — and be able to 
ground those ideas in the text. Similarly, my professor 
of fiction writing in college asked each of us students to 
know everything there was to know about our charac- 
ters. We were expected to know what they carried in 
their pockets, where they bought their clothes, what 
sort of socks they wore, where they ate out, where they 
shopped, and so on. 

Three semesters ago, my students were reading 
Bobbie Ann Mason's "Shiloh" in Composition II. The 
first day we discussed this story, the students, though 
willing to explore, were confused. "Who is the protago- 
nist?" they asked. "What's the central conflict?" They 
were having a difficult time determining classical ideas 
of conflict and character in a story slightly more sophis- 
ticated than any they had read before. 

During the next class I placed them in triad writing 
groups and handed one of two handouts to each group. 
One-half of the class was assigned to find out about 
Leroy Moffitt, and the other half was assigned to find 
out about Norma Jean Moffitt. Actually, the sheets 
announced that the students had become these charac- 
ters: "Congratulations! You have now become Norma 
Jean. In a few minutes you will have a confrontation 
with Leroy. You'd better find out all you can about 
yourself. Luckily, you have the story Bobbie Ann 
Mason wrote about you." The students were then 
directed to answer the 10-15 questions as a group, first 



identifying one student to serve as secretaiy. After each 
group had answered all the questions (through the 
text), they found the other groups assigned the same 
character and compared notes. By this time, the class 
had become polarized, each half thinking only the way 
their character thought. I asked each group to choose a 
representative for their character. 

After the groups had chosen their representatives, 
each was to ask one of the five questions that their 
character wanted to ask the other. These questions 
often centered around the main conflict, and the an- 
swers revealed a lot about each <?haracter. (If you have 
thin- walled classrooms, it may be wise to move the 
class to a more soundproof location for this exercise, as 
students can become quite vocal when they "become" a 
character in a stoiy. Ten- to fifteen-minute confronta- 
tions seem to work best; they leave the students hungiy 
for more.) 

Some students unaccustomed to enjoying literature 
may respond that it was fun but that they "didn’t learn 
a thing." For this reason and to clarify goals, five or ten 
minutes after the confrontation we answer the question, 
"What did we learn?" (This session can teach tolerance 
and understanding, as it did when we read and role- 
played Maiy Wilkins Freeman's, "A Mistaken Charity," 
and the students decided that both sides were right.) 

I often schedule this exercise for Fridays. Students 
often ask when we are going to role-play again, enjoy 
coming to class on Fridays, and search for anything 
they might use in arguments while reading the assigned 
stories. 

Gregory Byrd, Instructor, Communications 

For further information, contact the author at St. 
Petersburg Junior College, Clearwater Campus, P.O. 

Box 13489, St. Petersburg, FL 33733. 
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Conquering Western Civilization With a Contest 



Probably the most difficult segment of early Western 
Qvilization for most students to understand is the Near 
(or Middle) East, and of necessity this segn^t appears at 
the outset of the course when taught chronologicaJly. 
College students with little or no background in Euro- 
pean history, not to sp>eak of world geography, invariably 
find themselves mired in academic quicks^d when 
confronted with Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Hebrews/ 
Israelites, Hyksos, Medes, Persians, Egyptians, and on 
and on. The lifestyles, art, culture, and (with only partial 
exception of the Hebrews) religion of these peoples are all 
quite foreign to the experiences of first-generation college 
students who make up the majority of my classes. 

It is challenging to bring life and meaning to this 
segment of the course. In response to this challenge, I 
have developed an instructional strategy that is simple, 
yet effective — a debate/contest held during the second 
week of classes. 

The subject of the debate/contest is "Which G viliza- 
tion Contributed Most Significantly to Our Western 
Heritage?" Students are seated in parallel rows of desks 
sbc across and five deep, and I arbitrarily assign each of 
the rows an ancient civilization to research: Sumeria, 
Egypt, Persia, Phoenicia, Israel, and Assyria. After two 
days of research, a volunteer from each row offers the 
group's opening statement, and a different student from 
each group prepares a rebuttal. 

On the day of the contest, the first six debaters come 
before the entire class. A "scribe" from each group is 
asked to write a few of the group's key points on the 
board. Two additional student volunteers act as scribes 
and record the debate. After my explanations of the 
ground rules for the debate, the individual debaters begin 
introducing themselves, presenting their opening state- 
ments, and aiguing their points within a three-minute 
limit. I act as timekeeper. 

After all presentations have been made, groups take a 
timeout to confer about their rebuttals I visit with each 
group, suggesting how they might make their civilization 
look better— e.g., by "placing into perspective" (or 
downgrading) some of the so-call^ achievements of the 
various other groups. We reassemble for the closing 
arguments, again each limited to three nrunutes. Groups 
present in reverse order. After rebuttals, members of ffie 
audience (students who did not volunteer to give open- 
ing or closing comments for their groups) vote on the 
civilization it believes made the most significant contribu- 
tions (based on the arguments), but no one nnay vote for 



his or her group's civilization. We make a quick tally and 
announce the ultimate "winners." 

The next day, some class time is spent debriefing the 
debate/contest Especially important is learning how 
difficult it is to rank or value various kinds of "contribu- 
tions" or achievements. For example, while Egyptian 
pyranrdds were significant as architectural accomplish- 
ments, we must ask if they were as important to our 
Western heritage as the development of the Phoenician 
alphabetic system from which our modem alphabet is 
derived. And, we must ask if the political and imperial 
achievements of the Persians' world empire was as 
important as the religious system upon which modem 
Western Judeo-Christian v^ues are based. Students 
begin to see that big is not necessarily best, and that 
"might" does not necessarily make "rig^t," agnificant 
points for American students to grasp in an age that 
sometimes suggests the contraiy . 

A few days after the debate, the class receives a typed 
handout, courtesy of the debate "scribes," summarizing 
key points made in the contest. This handout, in chart 
form, serves as class notes for the day of the debate. 

What is the value of this debate/contest? It transfers 
the teaching responsibility from the instmctor to the 
students. The debate saves class time; a largq body of 
material and the key points about each civilization are 
condensed into a manageable form. The exercise gets the 
entire class involved within a short period of time. (Of 
course, some students are more involved than othersr^ 
specifically, the ones who volunteer to assume the roles of 
debaters.) Students are forced to locate the college library 
within the first several days of the term. As well, some 
debaters supply maps, thus building a geography lesson 
into the presentation. 

In short. Western Qvilization comes alive early in the 
course. Some students who have entered the course with 
negative attitudes toward history find themselves 
intrigued, if not totally enthralled. The debate/contest 
provides an excellent kickoff for the course and a useful 
point of reference throughout the term. 

Norman G. Raiford, Instructor, Histofy 

For further information, contact the author at Greenville 
Technical College, P.O. Box 5616, Greenville, SC 29606- 
5616. 



Suanne D. Roueehe, Editor 
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Teamwork: Teaching Reality 



Educational research has indicated that learning 
increases as more senses are involved in the learning 
process. For example, information that is seen and heard 
is better retained than if it is only heard. On-the-job 
training is often considered the best method of training 
because it offers both retention and transference of 
training. When on-the-job training is applied with peer 
cross-training to develop multi-skilled team employees, 
education takes on a more practical, real-life approach. To 
facilitate an increase in student learning, the curriculum 
for Principles of Management has been designed to reflect 
the business oiganization environment. 

Study Manual 

A 250-page study nwiual supplements the text. This 
manual contains detailed class lecture notes and supple- 
mentary materials that normally would be given to the 
students over the semester. Having a written lecture 
allows an instructor to focus on experiential and practical 
application exercises in class instead of repeating textbook 
material. Approximately one hour each week is sp>ent on 
lecture material and the remaining two hours on exercises. 

Group Work 

Eadi class is divided into groups of seven (dep>ending 
on class size). Groups are formed using an approach that 
mirrors the process by which a business organization 
might be created. Students take a general knowledge test 
the second day of class; those receiving top grades are 
designated as group leaders. In choosing group members, 
leaders must conduct oneon-one interviews with every 
p>erson in the class. Then, the leaders privately identify, on 
paper, the six individuals to whom they wish to extend 
job offers. Students who receive only one offer are 
automatically placed on the team making the request. 
Students v/ho receive multiple offers are allowed to 
choose their team. Every attempt is made to keep the 
teams equal, so some negotiating may be necessary to 
placate die whims of both leaders and members. The 
names of students not receiving a job offer are discussed 
with the leaders who must choose among them to com- 
plete their group rosters. The rosters are not made public 
until every student is placed on a team. 



Examinations 

All exams, with the exception of the final, are given as 
group exams. Six mini-exams are given during the course 
of the semester over material from the main text Three 
general exams are administered over the lecture material. 
The group exams allow students to discuss all aspects of 
each answer. It is hoped that students who did not 
understand concepts discussed in class will have an 
opportunity to learn by listening and discussing ideas 
with their peers. This method allows students to learn the 
material without being penalized. Students who are 
absent from group exams and any other group activity 
must make up the grade individually. 

The final exam is taken individually, but is op>en-book 
and op>en-note. This approach discourages students from 
merely memorizing answers for short-term purposes. The 
final exam consists of diort-case situations which must be 
inteipreted by the student using information from the 
texts. The answers, however, cannot be taken directly 
from the books. This approach reflects real life, because 
when they become employees these same students will be 
expected to use all resources available to them to solve a 
problem or complete a project. 

Projects 

The capstone for the course is a corpx)rate research 
project. The groups examine a selected corporation from 
many different perspectives: mission, strategy, goals, 
marketing function, financial performance, management 
philosophy, international operations, social responsibility, 
and others essential to the underlying success or failure of 
business ventures. Students are expected to make a 
polished, hour-long oral presentation using audiovisuals 
to emphasize main points. Since much of this information 
is not readily accessible, students must conduct inter- 
views, analyze primaiy and secondary sources, and make 
decisions involving interpretations of limited facts. 

Grades 

Grades are then categorized: individual (final exam, 
computer simulation game score); group (mini-exams, 
general exams, experiential exercises, research project); 
and peer evaluation. The peer evaluation allows group 
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members to appraise each othei's contributions and is 
conducted by forced distribution over a number of 
questions covering a vciriety of topics. The peer evalua- 
tion is an essential component of the learning process 
because it teaches accountability, a trait requii^ in 
establishing the concept of total quality management. 

This teaching style and strategy is designed to improve 
learning from a situation that closely resembles a business 
environment. Seldom do employees work totally on their 
own; usually they are able to bounce ideas off one 
another and use any available resource to assist them in 
doing a complete and competent job. A common com- 
plaint from students is that much of what they learn does 
not mirror what they do in their jobs; they beUeve many 
concepts either do not reflect the real world or are just not 
applicable to their particular situation. This exercise in 
group dynanrdcs allows for not only a sharing of ideas 
and viewpoints, but it also contains excellent transference 
of training techniques that can be adapted readily to the 
workplace. 

Self-managed Work Teams 

This transference of training can be increased in highly 
motivated classes by the creation of self-managed work 
teams. Teams create their own group mission supported 
by goals and objectives attained by developing strategies 
for learning. Each group then works at its own p>ace in 
achieving these objectives. Performance appraisal 
systems are established by the group to show attainment 
of competencies required for course completion. This 
class approach, while app>earing to be highly ambiguous, 
often evolves into a very task-oriented situation. 

One problem inherent in the traditional lecture style of 
teaching is that students become dependent on instruc- 
tors to repeat the textbook in their lectures, thus releasing 
them from any obligation to read the material. However, 
this method's success is dependent on each member 
contributing a fair share to the group effort; each must 
read the assignment and particip>ate. The method also 
avoids a common problem with "active" learning 
activities: the more dependable students do not feel that 
they must carry other group members on their shoulders. 

One way to avoid having the more dependable 
students carry a heavier burden is to give the mini-tests 
individually prior to administering them to the groups. 
Rarely do students outscore their resp>ective teams, a 
result that can only reinforce the value of group dynam- 
ics. The central purpose of this teaching technique is to 
assist all students in learning as much as they can from as 
many "teachers" as possible. Each p)erson in the class is a 
potential resource for knowledge and exp)erience. The 
challenge is making that information available to every- 



one else. It is that pooling of knowledge that keeps us 
from "reinventing the wheel." As more and more 
attention is given to groups in the workplace, it becomes 
coimterproductive to focus so much of ihe attention in 
college education on developing isolated dulls. 

A second problem which occurs but is often correct- 
able involves change. Students are accustomed to the 
lecture style of learning that emphasizes individuality 
and independence. Some people have difficulty depend- 
ing on others for their grades. Others, through their 
exp>eriences, have become loners who are slow to contrib- 
ute to group information. They truly believe, 'Tfyou 
want something done rig^t, do it yourself." This situa- 
tion can be corrected once students see the benefit of 
being involved. 

Conclusion 

Colleges ideally op>erate in a dynamic environment 
where.the classroom is the vehicle for change. Based on 
this hypothesis, group learning is an alternative to the 
lecture standard. It gives students options, allows them 
to make choices, and helps them draw conclusions and 
face consequences. Giving the students choices edlows 
them to maintain some internal control. Giving the 
students teams forces them to plan and to act as part of a 
group — much like a business situation. 

Russell Kunz, Program Coordinator, Management Develop- 
ment 

For further information, contact the author at Collin - . , 
County Community College, 2800 East Spring Creek 
Parkway, Plano, TX 75074. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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Resources, Research, Results — 

Librarian and Instructor, Partners in Student Success 



"You will be required to write a 10-page research paper 
with a bibliography/' commands the instructor at the first 
class meeting. Hearts stop, stomachs chum, and pages are 
rustled as panic-stricken students rifle through the course 
schedule to seek a less-demanding class alternative. "I 
didn't think we'd have to write a research paper in a 
general biology class," whispers a wild-eyed freshman to 
a companion in the next row. As a community college 
librarian, I will eventually meet many of these distraught 
and ill-prepared students — ^usually the week (or day) 
before the paper is due. 

The Sink-or-Swim Approach to Research 
Writing across the curriculum has provided new 
challenges to students and instructors. Instructors who 
have never required a research paper before are doing so 
now. Several years ago I gave a research orientation to 
our football team. (With such enlightened coaches, no 
wonder we recently won a national championship.) 
Unfortunately, many well-meaning instructors send their 
students to the library or LRC (learning resources center) 
on a "sink-or-swim" mission. Literally "dumped" in the 
library to perform research, many of these students will go 
through the motions, spend much more time than neces- 
sary gathering information, and probably miss some of 
the best information on their topics because they lack very 
basic library research skills. As a result of their frustration, 
many students will submit mediocre papers and vow to 
return to the library only if absolutely necessary. 

Libraries Can Be Intimidating . . . Even for Instructors 
Research in today's academic library/LRC can be a 
positive experience for students when they receive even 
the most basic research orientation. Online public access 
catalogs have replaced the card catalog in many libraries, 
providing research options library users could only dream 
about 10 years ago. CD-ROM (compact disk-read only 
memory) electronic periodical indexes make it easy to find 
upHto-date information on thousands of topics. A highly 
efficient interlibrary loan system provides access to 
research materials from thousands of academic and public 
libraries across the nation. The vast resources of the 



library/LRC that provide endless research possibilities 
can also create a significant roadblock to student success. 

A major research library can be an intimidating place. 

Even some instructors who do not use our library regu- 
larly shy away from the electronic periodical indexes, 
prrferring to use the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 
and other paper indexes, recalling their own student 
years. 

The Instructor and Librarian Team 

Several years ago, a Wall Street Journal poll suggested 
that librarians are among the friendliest, most approach- 
able people in the working world, with New York taxi 
drivers at the bottom of the scale. Librarians today are 
very serviceoriented and want to help students succeed, 
but they need your help. Many academic librarians are 
trained to provide just the kind of baric research orienta- 
tion students require before beginning a resecirch project. 
Librarians call this orientation process "bibliographic 
instruction" — a rather pretentious sounding title. 1 prefer 
to call it library research orientation. Many libraries/ LRCs 
provide courses for academic credit like Libraiy Research 
Skills, an eight- week, one-unit course 1 teach. 

Make the Most of Your Library/LRC 

• Visit your library ILRC. Discover what services are 
offer^ to faculty and what research/reference tools are 
available to students. And, do not forget to visit your 
local public library. 

• Introduceyourself to the librarians. Make a sjredal effort 
to meet the librarian responsible for library research 
orientations. You may also wish to speak to the 
acquisitions/collections librarian about assessing the 
library collection in your discipline as a professional 
development project. Find out what system is used to 
provide a balanc^, up-to-date collection in your 
subject area, and see how you can become a part of this 
process. 

• Meet the librarian charged with media services and discover 
what videotapes, films, etc., are available. Many academic 
libraries/LRCs have extensive media collections or 
have access to nriedia materials through consortiums or 
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rental sources. A selection of those fine PBS programs 
might be available on your own campus for dassnx>m 
use. 

• Use the imtructor reserve services offered by your library. If 
possible, place a copy of your textbook on reserve. We 
are all aware of the cost of textbooks, and too many 
students are on the fringe of the safety net provided by 
financial aid programs. You may also be able to 
reserve media materials for your classes in the media 
center. 

• Schedule a Kbrary research orientation for each of your 
classes at the beginning of each term. Generally, upon 
request, the librarian will custom design each session 
to your specifications using examples related to each of 
your classes. Be certain to accompany your class for 
each orientation. The class is more attentive when you 
are present and show enthusiasm about the informa- 
tion presented. 

• Develop a library research assignment with the assistance of 
a librarian. Make it an entertaining assignment. A 
student's first libraiy research experience should be 
both enjoyable and successful. You might consider 
developing a scavenger hunt or ask students to 
researdi events on the day they were bom using The 
New York Times microfilm or broaden the assignment 
to encompass the adjacent week using magazines like 
Time or Newsweek. 

• Consider developing extra-credit library research assign- 
merits to challenge your best sti4dents. If you decide not to 
work with a librarian as you create these extra-tough 
assignments, please remember to teU your librarian the 
source of your answers. Communicate with your 
librarian. We are information specialists — ^not mind 
readers. Whenever possible, forward a copy of your 
assignment to the appropriate librarian. We can best 
serve your students when we can anticipate their 
needs. 

Your Own Research Needs 

Tte partnership between librarian and instructor goes 
beyond the classroom and the success of your students in 
fulfilling research needs. The library/LRC can provide 
you with information to keep you up-to-date in your 
academic field. Online database services like EMC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) and a 
multitude of other computerized information services 
connect even the smallest community college library with 
millions of resources useful to you in your professional 
growth. Once identified, many of these resources can be 
delivered to you through interlibrary loan. For your 
everyday personal needs, a librarian can even assist you 
with a variety of consumer resources to help you select 



your next vehicle. Did you know, for example, that the 
Ford Explorer utility vehicle is rated equally with the 
Mazda Navajo, and why? 

A Growing Partnership 

The librarian and instructor partnership, too often 
overlooked or taken for granted, can create a strong bond 
for student success. In spite of the growing use of 
computers in the world of information retrieval, the 
overwhelming and growing volume of information to be 
accessed may make the librarian even more valuable. 

Tte librarian and instructor will need to become even 
closer partners in a joint effort to guide students through 
the confusing maze of information sources. 

Daniel C. Amsan, Interim Director, LibrarylMedia Center 

For further information, contact the author at Palomar 
College, 1140 West Mission Road, San Marcos, CA 92069- 
1487. 



Plan now to attend NISOD's 
Fifteenth International 
Conference on 
Teaching Excellence and 
Conference of 
Administrators 

May 23-26, 1993 
Austin, Texas 

For more information, write or call; Suanne 
Roueche, NISOD, The University of Texas at 
Austin, EDB 348, Austin, TX 78712-1293, 
(512) 471-7545. 
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Acquiring Expertise in Specific Content Areas: 
Implications for Teaching Novices 



For years many models of coUege teaching, training, 
and adult education settings were predicated on the 
assumption that if we only understood expert perfor- 
mance we could teach students who are novices to act and 
think like experts. We now know the differences between 
experts and novices in many domains, but this knowledge 
has also taught us that there is more to helping novices 
develop a given level of expertise than simply teaching 
them to mimic expert thoughts and behaviors. -Novices 
can evolve into experts. Throughout this transition they 
acquire knowledge in a specific domain; develop oiga- 
nized knowledge bases; learn and organize strategies for 
acquiring, thinking about, and using their knowledge; and 
develop a mastery orientation toward the domain. 

The first section of this abstract will highlight the 
differences between experts and novices. The second will 
focus on strategies that teachers can use to facilitate 
students' transition from being novices to acquiring 
varying levels of expertise in specific content areas. 

What Is an Expert? 

There are many characteristics of expertise. Among the 
most salient for our purposes are: 

1. Anexpertpossessesagreat amount of knowledge in his or 
her domain of expertise. Inmany ways, this characteristic 
is simply a restatement of the commonsense notion that 
an expert is someone who knows more about some- 
thing. It is true that an expert has a great deal of 
knowledge about a particular subject, but this is not 
enough for effective and efficient performance. For 
example, suppose two instructors both teach at the 
same college. Both of them are wonderful — they place 
all of the announcements and information sent their 
way in a manila folder, label it, and put it into a filing 
cabinet in their offices. However, one instructor is 
more organized than the other, and she files her folders 
in a logical order. She places admissions information in 
the admissions section, curriculum information in the 
curriculum section, and so on. The second instructor, 
on the other hand, simply places each new folder 
behind the last one she put in. If a problem arises and 
they both need to get a set of folders on the curriculum 



changes in their area over the past year, who would be 
more efficient and effective at retrieving this material? 
The first instructor, of course, because of the oi^aniza- 
tion she imposed on the information she received. 

2. An expert h^ a welUorganized knowledge base. It is not 
enough to just hold onto a large amount of information; 
an expert must also organize that information in such a 
way that it is readily available for future processing or 
use. This method of oiganization also facilitates 
acquiring new knowledge since it is eeisier to relate new 
information to an existing knowledge base. This is why 
students often find they have an easier time under- 
standing the material when they get to more advanced 
courses. In the introductoiy courses they had little 
organized knowledge that they could use to make 
sense of the new material, but in advanced courses they 
have an organized knowledge base from which to 
draw. Part of creating and using this organized, , 
knowledge base relates to students' development of 
effective and efficient strategies for acquiring new 
knowledge, oiganizing it, and recalling it for further 
reflection or application. 

3. Experts have a well-developed repertoire of strategies for 
acquiring new knowledge, integrating and organizing their 
knowledge base, and applying their knowledge and skdls in a 
variety of contexts, ranging from simple recall to complex 
problem solving and decision making. It is the domain 
specificity of these strategies that often is the hallmark 
of the expert Most of us can learn more generic 
strategies, such as how to understand and remember 
information from textbooks. We can even adapt these 
strategies to more specific tasks, such as reading a 
history textbook. But this is not the same as reading the 
book and generating meaning from it in the same way 
this would be done by a historian. Historians have a 
unique way of thinking about histoiy. Physicists use 
very strategic approaches for defining and then solving 
physics problems. Part of the reason for these differ- 
ences and why experts even bother to develop these 
strategies relates to their nK)tivational orientation to 
their area of expertise, the fourth major characteristic of 
expertise. 
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4. Experts haue a mastery orientation to thdrdomcdn of 
expertise Experts are not only interested in gaining a 
reward or in reaching some external performance goal; 
they also want to truly master the material and use 
their high level of uixierstanding to press further in 
developing knowledge in the field ami its applications. 
Most students have varying levels of both performance 
and masteiy goals in specific subject areas. For 
example, the student who loves psychology and is 
taking a self-paced nxxlularized course may want an 
A in the course (a performance goal) but may also 
want to understand the material as much as possible (a 
mastery goal). This individual is likely to complete 
enough modules to earn an A but is also likely to keep 
going and complete as many extra modules as he or 
she can until tte end of the semester. Another student 
who is not particularly interested in p^chology may 
be just as motivated to get an A in the course but stops 
after completing the required number of modules. 

This student s motivational orientation is more 
performance-oriented than it is mastery-oriented. 
Experts may have Vcirying levels of performance goals 
in particular contexts, but they usuaUy have mastery 
goals when it comes to their area of exf>ertise. Areas of 
expertise are usuaUy narrowly defined. 

5. Expertise is usmlly developed in a narrowly defined 
domain. Experts may have a good knowledge base in 
a broad area, but their true expertise will be in a more 
narrowly defined domain. For example, an expert 
airplane mechanic knows about mechanics in general. 
This expertise may or may not enable her to fix 
something in the family car, but it would be a tremen- 
dous help for fixing the particular jets she has worked 
on for the Air Force for 20 years. 

Implications for Instruction 

What are the implications for helping students make 
the transition from novice to expert? The first implication 
is that few students really want to make the transition 
from novice to expert in any given domain. Particularly 
for those of us who teach introductory courses, few of our 
students may reaUy want to become masters of the 
material. Instead, the goals they have for our course are 
n\ore performance-oriented. C^e of the ways we can 
help students increase the level of their motivation in a 
course is to help them identify what Gretchen Stone Ccdls 
the utility value of a course. Helping students see how the 
material in our course can be of use to them now or in the 
future in n^eeting their personal, social, academic, or 
occupational goals can help them to be more interested in 
the material and more wiUing to understand it (even if 
not to the level of a student who is truly mastery-ori- 



ented). There are several ways to do this, but one of the 
easiest is to have a dass discussion after the course 
overview. Do not tell the students why they should value 
the material; have them generate the reasons. It is much 
more powerful and persuasive. This irothod can also be 
used whenever major topics in a course are introduced. 

Another implication of this work is that we need to 
help students establish an adequate knowledge base 
before we can expect them to develop sophisticated 
strategies for using their knowledge in complex tasks 
such as problem solving. However, it is also important to 
teach students the strategies they need to expand their 
knowledge base, to organize and integrate its contents, 
and to access it. It is not uncommon to find instructional 
materials that present a great deal of information but then 
students are tested with application and analysis or 
synthesis questions. The assumption in these materials 
(or in our dassroom presentations) is that if the students 
know the information, they will also know how to use it 

If we want students to use higher-order processing 
strategies, then we must explidtly teach them how to use 
these strategies. Modelling and guided practice with 
feedback, with materials gradually ranging from simple 
to more complex, are both very effective methods for 
doing this. For example, when helping students lecim to 
identify main ideas in literature, you would not start with 
James Joyce! Using short stories with themes that are 
relatively easy for your students to relate to would be a 
far better choice. 

Instruction that builds from simple to complex knowl- 
edge coupled with processing skills can have a tremen- - . 
dous impact on moving students along the novice to 
expert continuum — ^they may not all become experts, but 
we can certainly have an impact on their levd of exper- 
tise. 

Claire E. Weinstein, Professor, Educational Psychology 

Douglas Hamman, Graduate Student, Educational Psychology 

For further information, contact the authors at The 
University of Texas at Austin, EDB 352, Austin, TX 
78712. 
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Faculty Development^ Renewal 
and Recognition: The NISOD Model 



If it is May, it must be time to climb aboard an Ameri- 
can Airlines flight — destination Austin, Texas. Each year a 
thousand or more community college leaders journey to 
the annual International Conference on Teaching Excel- 
lence sponsored by the National Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Development (NISOD) and the Commu- 
nity College Leadership Program (CCLP) at The Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

But no, not in 1992 for the faculty and staff of Harford 
Community College (HCC)! When times are tough, 
budgets tight, and travel funds frozen, it may not be 
possible to make the annual pilgrimage to mecca. 

During austere times, faculty must dip into its bag of 
tricks or rely on its wellspring of creativity to find alterna- 
tive ways to rejuvenate cells, share ideas, have profession- 
ally stimulating experiences or, best of all, be rewarded for 
outstanding performance. For even in tight budget years, 
professional development and intellectual renewal are 
necessary and vital to growth. Members of the newly 
created (and fictitious) Harford Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Development (HISOD) did just that! 

In the spirit and format of the annual NISOD confer- 
ence, the faculty of HCC put together their own local 
version of the annual international celebration of teaching 
excellence. Was it the same? No, but given the alterna- 
tives — it was a great day! A great celebration of teaching 
and excellence! An exciting and wonderful opportunity 
for Harford’s faculty to share with others what they do 
best and enjoy the most. It was truly a day of professional 
renewal. 

How did it happen, you ask? Several faculty, all 
NISOD conference alumni, decided that a year without 
the Austin experience was analogous to having a fajita 
without a margarita! What could we do? A nnini-celebra- 
tion, in the (University oO Texas tradition, sounded like an 
exciting alternative — one which could be accomplished 
with some ingenuity, with limited personal resources and 
available college resources, i.e., classroom and lab space. 
Without hesitation, it was full speed ahead! 

Before we knew it, two publishers were supporters, 
several workshop sessions were organized, and a fajita/ 



margarita lunch was planned. As word spread, other 
presentation ideas were offered and several selected. 
Logistics were anticipated and coordinated, invitations 
extended, tasks assumed, and the anticipation of an 
exciting and fun day became the talk of the campus. 

Something was missing. What was it? The answer was 
obvious — ^The Roueches! A telephone call to NISOD 
solved our problem. With much enthusiasm, Suanne and 
John offered a pre-recorded welcome to the HCC partici- 
pants. We were ready for an exciting day of celebration. 

The day began with registration and a hospitality 
session sponsored by Harcourt Brace Jovano vich, Inc. 
Publishers. Faculty participants were decked out in their 
finest Texas attire and enthusiastically anticipated the 
upcoming activities and sessions. 

The highlight of the opening session was the welcome. 
Many of the faculty had attended the NISOD conference 
in previous years and immediately recognized the familiar 
tones and Texas accents. The celebration suddenly 
became official! The celebration of teaching excellence in 
the Texas tradition was underway! 

Sessions and concurrent sessions included topics such 
as cooperative learning strategies, CD ROM search 
strategies for faculty and students, videodisk classroom 
demonstrations, and custom publishing. Other work- 
shops featured hands-on experiences using the Macintosh 
computer, using computer simulations in and out of the 
classroom, and enhancing classroom presentations using 
Harvard Graphics. 

Presentations were lively, each emphasized teaching 
excellence and student achievement, and all were enthusi- 
astically received by participants. Participants, using the 
computer, created their own Certificates recognizing their 
efforts toward and interest in teaching excellence. Present- 
ers, in addition, received the coveted "red pepper" award 
in recognition for their extra contribution to teaching 
excellence. 

Following the morning sessions, faculty organizers 
prepared lunch featuring a chicken and beef fajita buffet, 
properly complemented with frozen margaritas. These 
sizzlin’ fixin’s stimulated the senses, further creating a real 
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Austin flavor and atmosphere for the celebration. 

The day ended with wine and cheese sponsored by 
McGraw-Hill, Publishers, country music provided by 
Club Dance, and good ole' fashioned and stimulating 
conversation among faculty who are excited, stimulated, 
and renewed by any idea which might lead to teaching 
excellence. 

Harford's celebration likely will become an annual 
tradition, a vehicle for showcasing creative and innova- 
tive faculty who are leading the way toward teaching 
excellence. Hopefully, the celebration will stimulate other 
faculty to join in this quest for excellence while, at the 
same time, encourage administrators to continue support 
for these faculty efforts. 

The celebration will provide a casual but stimulating 
forum for faculty to discuss ideas, share experiences, and 
become aware of the new technologies available to 
support faculty efforts. And finally, perhaps Harford's 
celebration will become a dress rehearsal for those faculty 
who have been selected to make presentations at the 
biggest fandango of them all — the NISOD International 
Conference on Teaching Excellence in Austin. 

Richard V. Miller, Professor, Business Administration 

Barbara J. Mull, Professor, Accounting 

Anita Ellzey, Associate Professor, Accounting 

For further information, contact Richard V. Miller at 
Harford Community College, 401 Thomas Run Road, Bel 
Air, MD 21015. 



Celebrate with us! 

The 1993 International Conference on Teaching 
Excellence and Conference of Administrators is 
scheduled for May 23-26. 

Speakers will include Carl Kuttler, Jr., President, St. 
Petersburg Junior College, and K. Patricia Cross, 
Professor, University of California at Berkeley. Six pre- 
conference sessions will be featured, plus special sessions 
by Wally Cox, College of the Canyons, who will provide 
instruction in country-and-westem dancing. The 
Conference of Administrators; 1993 NISOD Excellence 
Awards presentation; Monday-evening Mexican buffet 
and dance; and tours of Austin, Texas Hill Country, and 
San Antonio round out the sdiodule. 

For more information, contact Suanne Roucche, 
Director, NISOD, The University of Texas at Austin, EDB 
348, Austin, TX 78712, 512/471-7545. 



Pre-Conference Seminars 

• Total Quality Management — James 
Hammons, Professor of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. This seminar will feature 
strategies for TQM experimentation and 
implementatioa 

• The Student At-Risk in the Community 
College — ^William Moore, A. A4. Aildn Regents 
Chair, Community College Leadership Program, 
The University of Texas at Austin. Perceptions of 
social class distinctions are important discrimi- 
nations on the part of community college fac- 
ulty; they influence their expectations of stu- 
dents at-risk. Findings from a recent national 
study will be reported. 

• Meeting the Instructional Needs of 
Multicultural Students — Alba Ortiz, Associate 
Dean for Academic Affairs and Research; and 
James Yates, Chair, Department of Educational 
Administration; College of Education; The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. Given the changing 
demography of the U.S., it is increasingly im- 
portant that faculty understand linguistic and 
cultural diversity and that they accommodate 
this diversity in their classes. This seminar will 
review basic concepts about language and cul- 
ture and their implications for the teaching- 
learning process. 

• Improving Student Motivation — John E. 
Roueche, Sid W. Richardson Regents Chair, Com- 
munity College Leadership Program, The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. This seminar offers prac- 
tical classroom strategies and techniques for 
improving student involvement in learning. 

• Making Access and Curriculum Reform 
Compatible Coals: A Faculty Perspective — 
Uri Treisman, Professor, Mathematics, The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. This seminar will fo- 
cus on faculty leadership and faculty-man- 
aged programs aimed at strengthening cur- 
riculum and creating effective routes into 
mathematics and science for new students. 

• Strategic Leaming/Strategic Teaching: A 
Model for the 21st Century — Claire 
Weinstein, Professor, Educational Psychology, 

The University of Texas at Austin. In order for 
students to take more responsibility for their 
own learning, they must want to be and they 
must know how to be more self-regulated learn- 
ers. The nature of strategic learning will be 
discussed and the implications will be pre- 
sented. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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Court is Now in Session 

Business Law is an interesting and vitally important 
college subject, regardless of a student's major. Unfortu- 
nately, college students do not always share my enthusi- 
asm for the subject and often fail to see how what they are 
learning will ever affect them. On the first day of class, I 
usually relate the story of the time I negotiated a deal for 
the car of my dreams (a 1 977 convertible). The salesman 
mentioned that he would replace the damaged top, but 
our written contract did not include the replacement; the 
dealer refused to honor the agreement. The students 
chuckle when I tell them how many times I have kicked 
myself for not reading the contract before signing it. They 
also get a glimpse of the importance of business law to our 
daily decisions. 

During the semester, in order to increase student 
interest and enthusiasm, I require students to make at 
least one group presentation to the entire class. This 
project incorporates cooperative learning, communication 
skills development, and team and self evaluation. 

Four students are given a written narrative describing a 
legal dispute between two parties. I appoint two of the 
students to act as attorneys for the plaintiff and the other 
two as attorneys for the defendant. Oftentimes students 
must represent the side they do not think should win, 
adding to the realism of the learning experience. 

The "attorneys" study the case and applicable legal 
principles from the text and class discussion as they 
prepare their cases. The assignment requires them to 
prepare the best case for their client as well as to anticipate 
the arguments the opposing "attorneys" will use and be 
prepared to rebut. 

Each case may be answered satisfactorily from the basic 
legal points outlined in the chapters, yet many students do 
not stop there. Many venture into the school library 
looking for books they did not even know existed, such as 
the Illinois Reznsed Statutes and a collection of law books 
detailing arguments and findings in past cases. 

On the trial date, I begin the proce^ings with a bang of 
the gavel and instructions to the "jury" of classmates. 
Students make opening renr^arks explaining what they 
intend to prove. Their partners then develop their case by 
relating the facts to the legal points involved. Many cite 
prior case law and current statutes which are not found in 



the text. They have done their homework enthusiastically 
and have built strong support for their client*s case. 

One of the best presentations I have experienced was 
made by the teams arguing the first case this semester. 
Both sides were ready and eager. One team dressed 
professionally and even prepared official-looking placards 
for the desk in front of them. The required written outline 
of their argument and planned rebuttals was flawlessly 
prepared with the name of their "law firm" at the top of 
their stationery. Both sides effectively used gestures and 
voice inflection to emphasize points and persuade the 
"jury." After the defense ended its argument, the effect on 
the audience was obvious. A student in a later class asked 
me if it was true that the Business Law class applauded at 
the conclusion of the case arguments. I did not recall the 
applause, but word had apparently spread that something 
was happening in dry old Business Law. 

After each case presentation, the learning continues. 

The jury rates each team of attorneys on a scale of 1 to 10 
on effectiveness, organization, clarity, and persuasiveness 
of their arguments. Each attorney completes an evalua- 
tion sheet to rate his/her partner on the basis of coopera- 
tion, degree of effort expended in researching, planning, 
and presenting the case. I do my own rating, and the 
results compare favorably to the others. 

The students seem to profit from this experience. The 
project promotes skills in critical thinking, research, 
communication, planning, evaluation of self, and others. 
Invariably, students moan at the beginning of the semester 
when I announce that everyone will do this project at least 
once. By the end of the first round, students seem more 
eager to participate. One student summed it up well on 
her evaluation form by stating: "Thanks for a great 
experience." I am writing this article to bring it full circle 
as I say to her, "Thank you." 

Daniel H. Holt, Instructor, Business 

For further information, contact the author at Southeastern 
Illinois College, 3575 College Road, Harrisburg, IL 62946. 
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Salvation Journal 



In an effort to recapture and extend the closeness and 
canr^araderie we have felt on occasional trips to out-of- 
town conferences, the English faculty at Piedmont 
Technical College began a department journal. 

In the green spiral notebook launched in June 1991, 
our intent was to free write for 10 or 15 minutes about 
anything at all (except complaints), then pass the journal 
on to the next of seven instructors in the rotation. If we 
didn't want to write when it was our turn, we could pass; 
the journal, we vowed, would never become a burden. 

So whether we wrote in it or not, we would try to keep 
the journal circulating daily so it would come back to us 
about once a week. 

While the goal of weekly entries was rarely realized, 
the journal has evolved in a way that exceeds! expecta- 
tions. As one instructor wrote on the cover of our second 
notebook, it became our "Salvation Journal." 

We have used the journal to debate issues about 
education in general and about teaching English specifi- 
cally. Concerns have included attrition, the dearth of 
black males in higher education, grading, the role of the 
advisor, student conferences, peer review, how to teach 
grammar, how to build a sense of community in the 
classroom, and the proper role of a teacher as a performer 
or a facilitator. We have introduced proposals: a 
collegewide writers group was launched only a few 
months after we first wrote about it; the possibility of a 
campus drama group was debated and tabled as a future 
possibility. 

Increasingly, the journal has become a place to share 
personal struggles. One instructor noted the difficulties 
of being a new stepmother. Another worried that 
teaching day and night classes often made her inacces- 
sible to her daughter. When my father died, I found 
strength by sharing memories of a man I never had 
appreciated enough. Another instructor, overwhelmed 
by family death and illness, wrote, "Several things have 
been going on in my life that take my breath away with 
their intensity. It's as if I'm in some vortex whirling 
'round and 'round with nothing to hold onto." The 
journal has offered a catharsis for writers, as well as a 
way for all of us to remain aware of each other's 
struggles, an awareness often lacking as we juggled our 
own day-tenday responsibilities. It also has been nice to 
share our joy about our students' successes, our children's 
development, even about the beauty of nature and the 
pleasures of baseball. 

And yet the journal always has been much more than 
a collage of personal highs and lows. As English teachers. 



we needed to be reminded of the process of writing itself. 
A common thread in the entries is the feeling that what 
someone wrote did not measure up to what others had 
written: "I feel that I've written only stupid things today" 
or "I've been thinking of how I could write anything as 
worthwhile and deep and caring and interesting as all of 
you have, and I've felt intimidated," Those are the 
feelings our students have, and it help>s to remember how 
insecure we feel on the written page. As one instructor 
noted, 'Teachers need to write with their students, and 
students need to perceive that their composition teachers 
suffer through the same anguish and travails they do on 
umpteen writing assignments each quarter," 

While we have tried to avoid complaints, the journal 
has become a place to address problems and concerns — 
such issues as low pay (a dialogue finally suspended by 
the comment, "I can't think of anywhere I'd rather be 
than here on the front lines with my friends.") and the 
specter of a six-course teaching load as our college shifted 
from the quarter to the semester system. 

Our journal evolved from initial comments about 
handwriting and ink color to specific ideas for classroom 
exercises to philosophical debates to personal effusions to 
a true writer's journal. It has become something I look 
forward to receiving. While our system needs some fine 
tuning (the journal has often gotten "lost" in someone's 
office for weeks at a time), it offers a chance to know my 
colleagues in a new way. Increasingly, the word "love" 
surfaces in the journal as a way to express how much we 
appreciate and depend on one another. The green 
notebook, worn and tom, has become a celebration of 
both our distinctive voices and our common humanity. 

Evelyn Beck, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at Piedmont 
Technical College, P. O. Drawer 1467, Greenwood, SC 
29648-1467. 
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Preparing Students for a Nursing Program: A Collaboration 



Nursing is a popular major at Brookhaven College. 

Not surprisingly, a significant number of the students in 
our pre-college reading classes are there to prepare for 
entry into the nursing program. Thus, a major challenge 
for developmental reading instructors is to get students 
ready for that program, both with a test score high enough 
for admission and with learning skills adequate to this 
demanding, competitive program. 

Historically, reading programs have offered general 
instruction, not specifically focusing on any particular 
course or major. As a result, pre-nursing students (among 
others) raise pesky questions about the relevance of the 
reading instruction they are receiving. In fact, the prepa- 
ratory needs of students go beyond the scope of the 
typical reading course. Nursing students, especially, need 
to function independently in a high-pressure program 
calling for both theoretical and practical manipulation of 
concepts. In addition, a high degree of stress is often 
experienced by nursing students and their families. Thus, 
the psychological preparation of pre-nursing students is 
also a concern. 

The International Center on campus observed that 
students of English-as-a-second-language, although 
generally successful in college-level courses following 
their preparation in ESL courses, had a high failure rate in 
nursing courses. The International Center director 
convened a group of faculty from nursing, ESL, counsel- 
ing, and developmental studies to discuss student success 
in nursing. A number of useful cooperative ventures 
resulted, including visits by ESL faculty to clinical classes 
to see firsthand what communication skills were needed 
to perform successfully as a nurse. In one of those meet- 
ings the idea of offering a reading class especially for pre- 
nursing majors was bom. From the first, it was agreed 
that the reading class would be composed of equal 
numbers of ESL students and native speakers to enhance 
cross-cultural communication and to increase opportuni- 
ties to learn from one another. We also planned that the 
students would be enrolled both in a reading course and 
in a one-hour human development course. The combina- 
tion seemed to offer greater chances of meeting students' 
needs than would either course alone. Pilot sections of the 
paired courses were offered in spring semester 1992. 



The Reading Course 

A special section of DRC)91, the middle level of three 
pre-college reading courses, was created. The learning 
objectives from the generic syllabus were used, but the 
text was a grant-produced series of guides to reading 
called Learning to Read Nursing Publications, Thus, the 
"relevance" questions were answered by reading chapters 
from nursing textbooks and articles from nursing periodi- 
cals. Inspired by Innovation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 16, 
'Thinking and Working Like a Scientist," several of the 
usual reading course requirements were modified to be 
more like nursing course requirements. For example, 
nursing faculty members volunteered to deliver "mini- 
lectures" over the topics in the text to lend verisimilitude 
to note-taking practices. The traditional book reports 
became two special projects. One was a collaborative 
effort to review some of our library's nursing periodicals. 
The other project required a report from a leisure reading 
list (enthusiastically prepared by one of our librarians), 
which included titles with some relation to the health 
fields. For example, Robin Cook's books, despite chal- 
lenging medical vocabulary, proved so exciting that one 
student read everything he had written — during the 
semester! Another student read Oliver Sacks' The Man 
Who Mistook His Wife for a Hat, Tests in the course in- 
cluded "content" questions, requiring students to retain 
and use concepts from their readings. A comprehensive 
final exam gave students the experience of reviewing the 
course content. 

The Human Development Course 

The Human Development 100 component of the 
combination was designed to provide the students with a 
support class while they were enrolled in the reading 
course. Students filled out a needs assessment question- 
naire the first day of class to help in the planning of topics 
to be covered. The general topics included in the course 
were stress and time management skills; learning to 
balance home, work, and school responsibilities; assertive 
communication skills; campus resources and referral 
sources; and self-esteem. Two outside speakers were 
invited to the class. The Brookhaven nursing program 
coordinator discussed admission requirements, and a 
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graduating student in nursing told our prospective 
students what to expect of nursing training. Each class 
began with an opportunity for students to share their 
concerns from the past week. Over the semester, the 
instructors observ^ students showing more concern and 
caring for one another, becoming more open about their 
learning needs, and expressing an increased awareness of 
the nursing program at Brookhaven College. In the 
course evaluations, students reported that they were 
clearer about the requirements for a nursing career, more 
sure about their choice of a major, and felt that their self- 
esteem had increased. 

Outcomes 

Though students often have been taught that collabo- 
ration is an academic crime, this collaboration between 
students and faculty offered significant advantages to the 
students, to their instructors, and to the institution. 
Students were developing their reading and learning 
skills with materials which they found interesting, 
challenging, and real. Some used this ''close encounter" 
to decide that nursing was not the career they wished to 
pursue. One woman, whose family had designated her 
for a nursing career, discovered that she "didn't like the 
stories" in the text. Realizing that the stories were not an 
aberration but the actual content of nursing instruction, 
she decided to look for another health-related career. 
Another student found the subject matter even more 
exciting than she had imagined, but she realized that she 
would not want to start nursing school until after she and 
her family had made an adjustment to the baby that was 
on the way. Many found that the course focused their 
determination and gave their goals a special basis in 
reality. Study groups were recommended for nursing 
students, and students were also encouraged to collabo- 
rate in working on projects and in studying for tests. The 
students became unusually cohesive and left the course 
vowing to stay in touch. 

Pre- and post-test results on standardized reading tests 
were very encouraging. Though students in this class 
had lower pre-test averages than students in the regular 
sections of DR091, their post-test averages were the same 
as the regular students' on one measure and higher on 
another. 

The reading and human development instructors 
scheduled a weekly hour of planning time during the 
semester. In that hour the general schedule, that had 
been laid out before the semester began, could be fine- 
tuned to the emerging needs of the students. For ex- 
ample, test anxiety became an issue for several students 
weeks before a test was scheduled on the syllabus. 
Because the instructors were in regular contact, the 



schedule could be rearranged quickly. The combination 
of reading and human development instruction allowed 
for a productive division of the instructional load, as well. 
Both syllabi included considerable emphasis on study 
skills, so the topics associated with study systems (note- 
taking, text reading and marking) were put in the reading 
course, leaving more time for affective areas such as time 
and stress management in the human development 
course. Advice from the human development instructors 
improved the reading teacher's plan for group work on 
one of the reading projects by suggesting more class time 
on the task. The weekly collaboration time also func- 
tioned as a reward by allowing harried colleagues to 
learn more about each other's work and to be reflective 
about their own teaching. 

Finally, the institution benefited from this multi- 
disciplinary collaboration. The use of career-linked 
materials in the reading class piqued the interest of other 
reading instructors in similar projects with other tech/occ 
programs. A writing course paralleling the reading 
course and using the nursing publications as spring- 
boards for writing is in the planning stages. Reporting on 
student progress in the course provided another opportu- 
nity for positive interaction among developmental 
faculty, counselors. International Center staff, and 
nursing faculty. If using collaboration to provide profes- 
sional growth for instructors, to excite students about 
learning, and to bring busy colleagues from all over the 
campus together is an academic crime, then there are 
many of us at Brookhaven who plan to be "repeat 
offenders." 

Walter Bumphus, President 

Ann Faulkner, Instructor, Reading 

Dianne Horton, Instructor, Human Development 

Sylvia Gray, Instructor, Human Development 

Jennifer Wimbish, Director of Counseling 

For further information, contact Ann Faulkner at 
Brookhaven College, 3939 Valley View, Farmers Branch, 
TX 75244. 



Suanne 0. Roueche, Editor 
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Including Adjunct Instructors in Instructional Improvement 



Part-time instructors have long been an important 
part of the community college work force; they com- 
pose 50-60% of our community college faculty nation- 
wide. Each day and night of instruction, millions of 
students judge community colleges on the basis of the 
performance of adjunct instructors. Many night stu- 
dents never encounter a full-time instructor. Neverthe- 
less, the faculty development needs of adjunct instruc- 
tors often have been slighted in comparison to their full- 
time counterparts. 

In 1989, College of the Canyons decided to design a 
program of faculty development specifically for adjunct 
instructors, the Associate Program. The program was 
designed to address four ongoing problems: (1) a weak 
sense of connection and commitment to the institution 
for most part-time faculty, (2) very little interaction 
between part-time faculty and other faculty members, 
(3) a dearth of opportunities for faculty development for 
part-time faculty, and (4) an absence of incentives and 
rewards for pursuing professional improvement. 

The Associate Program leads to the designation of 
adjunct instructors as "Associates" and consequently to 
an increase in pay. The program has three phases. The 
first phase is the completion of an Instructional Skills 
Workshop (ISW). The ISW is a 24-hour course for 
instructional improvement and is based on a micro- 
teaching approach: instructors actually practice teach- 
ing while being videotaped and observed by other 
faculty. Two facilitators (full-time faculty) and five or 
six participants (adjunct faculty) compose one work- 
shop. The workshop emphasizes specific, fundamental 
teaching skills (c.g., planning and preparing for a 
lesson) and a variety of presentation methods. Each 
participant must present a series of three 10-minute 
presentations which are videotaped and reviewed by 
the group. Each participant assumes the role of a 
student during the other lessons. 

The second phase of the program is an eight-hour 
Advanced Teaching Workshop (ATW). The ATW is 
designed to provide exposure to teaching topics beyond 
the basics introduced in the first workshop. The content 
of the workshop varies and, in part, is based on the 
requests of participants for additional coverage of 



specific teaching topics. Faculty have presented work- 
shops on questioning techniques, critical thinking in the 
classroom, and classroom research. This portion of the 
program is an opportunity to explore current issues of 
interest in greater depth. 

The final phase in the program is a Teaching Analysis, 
Teachers are urged to explore and experiment with new 
skills and techniques. The analysis phase presents an 
opportunity for feedback about real-world applications 
of those skills and techniques. Participants must choose 
some specific aspect of their teaching and, in coopera- 
tion with a full-time faculty member, analyze its use 
and effectiveness. 

Participants are paid a small stipend for each of the 
workshops they attend, and Associate Adjuncts are 
permanently paid at a rate that is ten percent higher 
than other part-time instructors. The Associate Pro- 
gram has cost the college between four and five thou- 
sand dollars a year, principally to pay full-time faculty 
for conducting workshops and small stipends for part- 
time faculty who participate. Ten to 15 adjunct instruc- 
tors participate each year. 

Adjunct faculty do not have time to waste. They will 
participate in development programs only if they see a 
fairly direct link to teaching improvement. In addition, 
faculty development for adjunct faculty will not suc- 
ceed unless sufficient incentives, particularly money 
and status, are provided for participation. Adjunct 
faculty are painfully aware of their second-class citizen- 
ship in the college community. Faculty development 
cannot reconcile the many distinctions between the two 
groups of faculty, but it should create a variety of 
bridges for faculty members and for the institution. 

Russell C, Richardson, Instructor, Political Science 

For further information contact the author at College of 
the Canyons, 26455 North Rockwell Canyon Road, 
Santa Clarita, CA 91355. 
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Turning a Major Headache Into 
a Good Experience 



If you are never late starting your class, never late 
returning a set of papers, never late for office hours, read 
no further. However, for the rest of us, these ideas about 
how an instructor should deal with the problem of 
students submitting assignments after the due date may 
prove useful. Late assignments can be problems: 

(a) they attack our vision of the way the world should 
be, 

(b) they add calculation time in the grade book, 

(c) they get lost or misplaced, and 

(d) they force us to adopt a particular correcting 
"mode" or mindset if we are to correct fairly. 

The easiest approach is to accept no late work. This 
lets students know where they stand and absolves us 
from having to make decisions when a student hobbles in 
on crutches or tells us her or his mother died two days 
ago or that the car was stolen. (A few years ago I knew a 
teacher who had a points-off scale for lateness due to 
funerals: immediate family, so nnany points off; distant 
relative, so nnany more; etc.) 

I have taken a number of approaches during the past 
35 years, but I always have been vaguely uneasy with 
them. I knew that I was sometimes late myself; and when 
my mother died I expected my students to understand. 

At that moment I realized that my approach was, in fact, 
a double standard: I expected all students to be on time 
when in fact I was not always. 1 identified my reasons for 
being late as legitimate (and did not expect any penalty 
from the students) yet saw theirs as illegitimate and 
deserving of penalty that might teach them better. 

I have developed a system which: 

(a) requires zero recordkeeping, 

(b) costs me no energy, 

(c) discourages students from lying, 

(d) encourages students to turn work in on time, and 

(e) suggests a recognition of mutual frailty. 

I call the approach "No (Questions Asked." It is, 1 aver 
modestly, the best way to handle the problem of late 
work. 

At the start of the semester, each student receives a 
single page on which are printed four "NQA" coupons 
and a statement that the student signs and returns to me. 
'1 understand that when I staple an NQA coupon to the 
top of the first page of my assignment, you will accept it 
as though it had been submitted on time, no questions 
asked. I also understand that late assignments without the 
NQA form attached will receive no credit. The point 



value for turning my original, uncut sheet is an increase 
in my semester grade of 1/3 of a grade point (C to C+, C+ 
to B-, etc.) I also understand that, if lost, the coupons will 
not be replaced." 

I accept no late work — ever — unless a coupon is 
attached. One coupon must be attached to the assign- 
ment for each class (not calendar) day that it is late. 

I encourage on-time work by giving a bonus for the 
return of all four coupons at the end of the semester. 
Generally, more than 70% of the students will earn the 
bonus — which means that I have very few late papers. 

Whether a paper is late because the student overslept 
or was in an accident or attended a funeral makes no 
difference. 1 accept the work late, no questions asked. 
Students appreciate not having to con me, and I appreci- 
ate not having to try to detect the con. Nor do I have to 
make any decisions about points off: any late paper with 
the correct number of NQAs is graded as though it had 
been submitted on time. 

The number of coupons depends on the students and 
the class. Students in remedial classes generally get more 
coupons than do students in regular classes; students in 
classes which meet once a week receive only one coupon. 
The coupons are numbered, but I discard them and keep 
no records. This "no questions asked" strategy has been 
well received by my students, and faculty in other 
disciplines have found it useful as well. 

Bruce Reeves, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at Diablo 
Valley College, 321 Golf Club Road, Pleasant Hill, CA 
94523. 
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Quality^ Students^ and the Teaching Factory 



Students in selected engineering technology, industrial, 
and business programs at Midlands Technical College, 
along with small and mid-sized manufacturing firms in 
Columbia, South Carolina, recently have been involved in 
a revolution — a revolution of teaching, learning, re- 
training, and manufacturing. Through a careful process of 
collaboration, the college, local universities, regional 
industrial firms, vendors, and federal agencies came 
together to produce a new approach to educating students 
for the world of manufacturing. Blending elements of 
total quality management, total quality education, and 
technology transfer, this collaboration has led to the 
creation of a working teaching factory. 

Like most American manufacturing regions, the greater 
Columbia area faced several critical issues. Interest in 
manufacturing careers was declining even though em- 
ployment demand had increased. Those in the workforce 
tested at reading and math levels substantially below the 
needs of local industries. Many local high school gradu- 
ates choosing to attend Midlands Technical College scored 
below college level and were placed in developmental 
courses. The college and local industrial firms faced an 
economic dilemma of reduced funding at the very time 
cutting edge equipment, new technology, and revitalized 
work habits became crucial to meeting the productivity 
expectations and training needs of the future. 

In order to serve tomorrow's manufacturing environ- 
ment, the college developed the Technologies Application 
Center (TAC), with a teaching factory at its core. The 
purposes of the teaching factory are to enhance current 
curriculurh and to develop new curriculum that will focus 
on computer-integrated manufacturing concepts and 
applications, provide technology transfer services through 
the Southeast Manufacturing Technology Center and 
continuing education to small and medium-sized compa- 
nies, demonstrate viable solutions to technological 
challenges across the entire integrated business enterprise, 
and continue to provide quality education in support of 
human resource development. 

Support for the teaching factory has come from the 
Southeast Manufacturing Technology Center (funded 
through the University of South Carolina and the National 
Institute for Standards in Technology); Digital Corpora- 



tion; IBM Corporation; the Society of Plastics Engineers; 
Whirlpool Corporation; Dana Corporation; and Wrenn 
Tool Corporation. 

To create the best possible teaching arena, a cross-unit 
team of faculty and industrialists designed a working 
plant actually making a product. Industrial grade equip- 
ment, computer hardware, software, and networks 
produce a combination of metal and plastic parts that are 
made, labeled, and packaged to industrial standards. 
Products are marketed by way of computer networks, and 
orders are received and processed electronically. The 
business departments of the college are responsible for the 
management of the company, receive orders and carry 
this information to the other departments over the net- 
work so that shop release orders, materials, and workers 
come together on the shop floor at the correct time. 
Students from different areas of the college, faculty, and 
staff are involved in the shop floor activities to make, 
package, ship, and electronically invoice the purchaser for 
the products. Sales are electronically record^, but no 
money is exchanged. 

The components of the system are connected on two 
networks, Ethernet and Token Ring, and include a VAX 
cluster (VAX 8600/6320), an industrial MICROVAX 3800, 
shop floor control and data collection via communication 
to a DEC 3100, and data processing and storage through a 
DEC 3800. The process control and instrumentation lab is 
connected to the Ethernet backbone by fiber optics 
through an optical star, and complete business control is 
being developed through IBM's MAPICS modules on the 
IBM-AS400. Connectivity and working across multi- 
vendor platforms is emphasized with IBM PCs, DEC 
3100s, VAX 3100s, IBM clones, Macs and SUNs, all used in 
the environment. 

The teaching factory brings real world application to 
students, faculty, and our industrial continuing education 
clients. A distinctive feature in the factory is the use of 
quality approaches for delivering a product (student) or 
service (education) that is valuable to the customer 
(industry). A student not only understands an area of 
technology, but has the knowledge and communication 
skills necessary to work as a team player in industry. 
Faculty members learn to appreciate their constituents and 
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to work as team members to solve problems. Industrial 
clients learn that they can use the teaching factory for real 
solutions. 

After three years of development the project has 
influenced many areas of the college. New courses such 
as Computer Graphics, Integrated Manufacturing, 
Manufacturing Business Systems, Computer Controlled 
Machinery, Total Quality Control, and Cost Control in 
CIM have been develop^. The greatest impact has been 
on curriculum courses already in place. Students and 
faculty in Machine Tool Technology, Mechanical Engi- 
neering Technology, Electrical Engineering Technology, 
Engineering Graphics Technology, Commercial Graphics 
Technology, and Business have been involved in actual 
design and delivery of the product. Initicd feedback from 
students passing through die teaching factory and from 
local industries using the factory floor in training and 
consulting have been positive. Student enrollment in 
industrial programs has increased nine percent and 
retention two percent. Industrial clients using the college 
factory have benefited from their involvement. After 
implementing CIM-related process improvements, two 
clients reported total savings of $196,000 in three to six 
months. Specific quality reports now track client progress 
and soon will track student progress. 

The notion of continuous process improvement taught 



through the teaching factory has evolved into the ulti- 
mate teaching and community service. Faculty have 
become more dramatically involved in professional 
development than they dreamed possible. The collabora- 
tion of vendors, business, universities, and the commu- 
nity college has become stronger than any articulation. A 
true team approach has evolved naturally from the 
bottom up. The bottom line has been positively af- 
fected — enrollments, retention, government and private 
support, and client productivity have increased. 

In the teaching factory, student success has come from 
the teaching process. It has allowed multiple customers 
to define outcomes, and the teaching factory has focused 
on the process to deliver those outcomes. 

Reid A. Holland, Vice President for Educational Affairs 

Dan Livingston, Regional Coordinator, Southeast Manufac- 
turing Technology Center 

Janice Cullen, Director of Faculty, Staff, and Program 
Development 

For further information contact the authors at Midlands 
Technical College, P. O. Box 2408, Columbia, SC 29202. 



Celebrate with us! 

The 1993 International Conference on Teaching Excdlence and Conference of AcJministrators is scheduled for May 23-26. 

Speakers will indude Carl Kuttler, Jr^ Preadent, St. Petersburg Junior College, and K. Patricia Cross, Professor, 
University of California at Berkeley. Six pre-conference sessions will be featured, plus spedal sessions by Wally Cox, 
College of the Canyons, who will provide instruction in country-and-westem dancing. The Conference of Administra- 
tors; 1993 NISOD Excellence Awards presentation; Monday-evening Mexican buffet and dance; and tours of Austin, 
Texas Hill Country, and San Antonio round out the schedule. 

For more information, contact Suanne Roueche, Director, NISOD, The University of Texas at Austin, EDB 348, Austin, 
TX 78712, 512/471-7545. 



Suanne D, Roueche, Editor 
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"At Homes" Downtown 



All of the students commute to the community college 
where I teach philosophy. Some students decry the lack of 
campus life and the paucity of intellectual and social 
activities. In the hope of finding companionship and 
greater academic challenges, many of these students enroll 
in honors classes. Because our honors program is small, 
honors students are often combined with students in 
regular classes and simply end up writing extra papers or 
"doing extra work" to earn honors credit. 

Often I have found it helpful to look in unlikely places 
for answers to problems which face community college 
educators in the 1990s, and that is what I did as I sought a 
better means of serving these students. 

When the philosopher-logician Ludwig Wittgenstein 
was teaching at Cambridge in the mid-1940s, he held "at 
homes" for his students and colleagues. Students and 
faculty members met periodically at someone's home. 
Some student would ask one clear (if anything ever could 
be clear for Wittgenstein) philosophical question. The 
question would then be discussed. It was philosophy in 
its purest form; it was doing, rather than studying, 
philosophy. 

For the past two years I have been having somewhat 
modified "at homes" with my honors students. My 
college is located in downtown Dallas, and there are many 
inexpensive restaurants, so we have met at these rather 
than at someone's home. We have limited meetings to 
twice a month and to an hour and a half per session. For 
each "at home," one student takes total responsibility for 
choosing the restaurant, making reservations, and plan- 
ning the session. This student also poses the question and 
leads the discussion. 

These sessions have proven to be very popular with 
students, and they look forward to them. The "at homes" 
have served as an excellent means to help students 
formulate clear questions. The beginning philosophy 
student's head is frequently jumbled with new ideas and 
vocabulary; therefore, care and precision in asking 
questions must be learned. In addition, students learn 
quickly some protocol of philosophic discourse: do not 
interrupt when someone is speaking; say only things 
which are immediately germane to the discussion; 
entertain opposing view points in Coleridge's "willing 



suspension of disbelief." It would please Wittgenstein, I 
think, that at these sessions we make philosophy very 
much a business. Toward that end, it is important to limit 
the length of the sessions. Knowing that time is limited, 
students become rapidly intolerant of classmates who 
ramble in discussion, who become overly autobiographi- 
cal or anecdotal, and who dominate. In my experience, 
there has been rapid improvement in students' listerdng 
and analytical skills. 

Before the first session, I have a brief meeting with the 
students to discuss "at homes." I usually share with them 
some written accounts of Wittgenstein's sessions from the 
biographies by some of his students (Malcolm, Redpath, 
etc.). 

I become simply another group member rather than the 
teacher, and I try to avoid the error Wittgenstein himself 
sometimes made of lecturing to the "at homers" rather 
than discussing with them. 

Many of my students lack social skills, and organizing a 
luncheon at a local restaurant is a new experience for 
them. For some, tipping, assessing a fair portion of the bill 
to each group member, and selecting from a menu at an 
ethnic or foreign restaurant are new experiences. Students 
are encouraged to seek new and different restaurants with 
low prices. Students have occasionally invited other 
faculty members to join us, and on several occasions, 
waitpeople, restaurant owners, and other patrons have 
spontaneously joined in the discussion, much to the 
delight of the students. 

(Questions have run a wide gamut. Recent examples 
include: "Does it make sense to talk of owing money to 
one's self or giving one's self a gift?" "What are the 
differences in arguments about abortion and those about 
euthanasia?" "Can I ever mistake myself for someone 
else?" "How do the aiguments for multiculturalism in 
education stand up against Mill's principle of utility?" and 
"Was Descartes serious about having difficulty distin- 
guishing between dreaming and waking?" Usually the 
questions are unannounced prior to the meeting. Some 
students have complained that they want "to study" 
material pertaining to the "at home" discussions. Many 
times the questioner has solv^ that complaint by provid- 
ing photocopied material to students after the session. 
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Most prefer to keep the question a surprise. The ''at 
homes" have proven to be simple and yet very produc- 
tive ways to give some new philosophical experiences to 
honors students as well as to provide some sense of 
community in their college lives. I think the "at home" 
concept would work in disciplines other than philoso- 
phy — particularly English, history, government, and the 



humanities. TTiese sessions provide a rewarding time for 
teacher and student alike. 

Robert €• Bennett, Instructor, Philosophy 

For further information, contact the author at El Centro 
College, Main and Lamar, Dallas, TX 75202. 






Gamesmanship in the 
Classroom 



All of us have played games. One of my favorite 
memories in high school was the game we played in 
history class to review for tests, fashioned after the 
television show Jeopardy . We would play in teams the 
day before a test. 

Now, as a teacher in Nursing, I have found that this 
same game allows students to synthesize and apply some 
of their learning. Often students struggle with the 
conceptual processes of client problem solving and 
planning of patient care, called the Nursing Process. The 
game, developed with the television version of Jeopardy 
in mind, gives teams of students the opportunity to apply 
the nursing process in a fun, low-stress environment. It 
also promotes teamwork and communication, both an 
integral part of nursing. Students love to play and often 
find they have learned more than they thought, which 
boosts their self-esteem and confidence. 

The game itself is simple. Categories within the 
nursing process are identified, and questions are gener- 
ated with answers of varying degrees of difficulty. All of 
the information is mapp^ out on computer, printed, and 
copied onto overheads. Teams of four to five students 
pi A from the categories and degrees of difficulty, based 
on number of points assigned to correct answers. At the 
end of the playing time, each team wagers an amount 
based on the total points they have accumulated. A final 
question is given to both teams. A correct answer on the 
final question allows the team*s wager to be added to the 
point total; a wrong answer requires the points to be 
subtracted. The team with the most points at the end of 
the game wins. 



This game has proven to be a learning tool for students 
and a source of valuable information for me. What I learn 
about the information my students have retained allows 
me to focus my teaching on areas of weakness while 
supporting areas of mastery. 

Kathi Leitzau, Instructor, Nursing 

For further information, contact the authors at Inver Hills 
Community College, 8445 College Trail, Inver Grove 
Heights, MN 55076. 



Suanne D. Roaeche, Editor 
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A Strategy for Teaching the International Dimension of Math 



Mathematics is an international language. When the 
Virginia Conronunity College System mounted a push to 
internationalize the community college curriculum, my 
first reaction was: "Hey, I'm already there." 

At the same time, however, I was developing a transfer 
math course for liberal arts students who might benefit 
from a different approach to mathematics, by concentrat- 
ing on logic, reasoning, and the nature of mathematics it- 
self. The courses traditionally offered for college transr 
fer — ^precalculus and calculus — tend to have a focus better 
suited to science and engineering majors. 

While thinking about this new course, I realized that 
not only is mathematics an international language, it is 
also a product of the international community, past and 
present. However, students tend to think of mathematics 
as a body of knowledge made, for the most part, in 
America. This is perhaps inevitable, given America's pre- 
eminence in science and technology during the past few 
decades. No doubt, it also reflects the fact that tiie 
U.S. was colonized by adventuresome people who valued 
themselves and their own abilities well above the average 
for the populations from which they emigrated. This self- 
confidence has permeated our culture, often to the detri- 
ment of our understanding of other peoples of the world 
and their contributions to the advancement of humankind. 

Virginia's Project International Emphasis helped me 
design a way to change that perception and make stu- 
dents sensitive to the fact that math is multinational and 
multicultural, the result of contributions from many cul- 
tures over several millennia. To initiate the module, I give 
a background lecture and provide a bibliography. Stu- 
dents meet with me to have their topic approved and then 
prepare a paper, using standard research paper methodol- 
ogy. Successful papers are presented informally (i.e., not 
read) to the class for discussion. 

This module accomplishes several goals beyond sensi- 
tizing students to the multicultural nature and history of 
mathematics. The module also requires students to read 
widely in the field. (How many literal arts students 
would, otherwise, ever look at a book dealing with the hisr 
tory and development of math?) It requires them to orga- 
nize their thoughts and to write at length (not always easy 
to implement in a math class) and offers them an opportu- 
nity to develop oral communication skills through pre- 



senting and engaging in class discussion of papers. I hope 
it deepens their awareness of mathematics as a sometimes 
dazzling creative outlet for the mind — similar in that re- 
spect to other artistic and human accomplishments. 

With the groundwork completed, I taught the module 
for the first time in the spring 1992 semester. And the re- 
sult? Better than I had anticipated! For the most part, pa- 
pers were thoroughly researched and well-written. The 
diversity of topics was fascinating. The most successful 
were, of course, those papers that most closely meshed 
with the student's particular interests or future career 
goals. For instance, one student, a prospective teacher, re- 
searched Japanese teaching methods in mathematics. An- 
other wrote about the ancient Egyptian number system. 
There were studies of Pascal and Fermat and Emily de 
Breteuil, a paper on the abacus, and another on mathemat- 
ics in the Middle Ages. 

Helping students find meaningful topics (meaningful 
from their awn perspectives) is critical. Conferences are in- 
valuable tools for accomplishing this objective. It is im- 
portant, too, that students be given time to do some pre- 
liminary reading and thinking before selecting their spe- 
cific topics. 

At the end of the course, in addition to the usual course 
evaluation, students were asked to evaluate the module. 
Comments were overwhelmingly positive. Mathematics 
can be meaningful to all students if seen in the context of 
humankind's intellectual development. Creating an inter- 
national module is one way of establishing that context. 

George Heffeman, Assistant Professor, Mathematics 

Ron Carter, Campus Coordinator, Project International Em- 
phasis 

For further information contact the authors at 
Rappahannock Community College, P. O. Box 318, War- 
saw, V A 22572. 
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Evaluating Complimentary Textbooks Through Student Use 



Another examination copy of a textbook arrives, only 
to be put on the shelf and ignored. Evaluating new and 
updated books is essential, but time<onsuming. The 
following strategy is a useful procedure for evaluating 
complimentary texts. The process is used currently in a 
biology laboratory but could be adapted to any classroom 
situation. 

As complimentary biology texts arrive in the mail, they 
are placed on a cart in the lab room. On assigned days, 
the texts are used by the students. 

1. The topic is researched. Each student selects a 
textbook from the cart and researches the lab topic — 
for example, frogs. This activity counts as 10 extra 
points on the day's lab grade. 

2. The student writes. The student takes two pages of 
notes about the topic — frogs — ^from the book he or she 
has chosen. This usually takes about 30 minutes. 
Copying word-for-word is discouraged. 

3. The student gives feedbadc. After the students 
complete their papers, each tells the class one 
interesting fact about the topic. The student must give 
an opinion about the textbook (i.e., it was easy to read, 
the pictures or illustrations were helpful, or it was 
well organized). The instructor keeps a record of 
student feedback. 

4. The student submits the work. The students submit 
their papers, noting the textbook title. The instructor 
reviews this information, looking for correct and 
current information, detailed and explicit 
explanations and diagrams, and interesting facts and 
theories not found in other texts. 

Evaluating complimentary texts in this manner has 
many advantages. 

1 . It involves the student through supervised research. 
With the instructor present to help and encourage, 
students can better learn what is important and what 
is extraneous to conducting research. 

2. It keeps the teacher up-to-date. Class time can be 
used to inform the teacher about new issues and facts 
(especially valuable in science). 

3. It frees office hours for other teaching matters and 
study. By eliminating the usual time-consuming 
process of studying complimentary texts, the teacher 
has more time for research and counseling. 



4. It supplies the classroom with supplementary 
materials. The teacher can compare the current 
course textbook with information and perspectives 
from others. 

5. It requires critical reading. Researching a topic helps 
students become critical readers as they receive 
feedback from the instructor and their peers. Sharing 
information from their reading, students interact and 
share discoveries. 

6. It is non-threatening. Students usually view the 10 
points as extra credit and do not feel the pressure that 
working for a grade usually generates. 

Students now hurry to class to get the best textbooks. 
This behavior alone identifies the most informative books 
for the instructor. In the truest sense, the student's search 
for knowledge is the basis of this teaching/leaming 
method. Classroom use of complimentary texts may well 
be a valuable teaching tool, as well as a bonus for the in- 
structor. This process gets extra texts off the shelf, puts 
them to good use, and provides a handy reference guide 
for textbooks and their relative merits and liabilities. 

Sandy Garrett, Professor, Biology 

For further information, contact the author at North Ar- 
kansas Community College, Pioneer Ridge, Harrison, AR 
72601. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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The Portfolio Process and Accountability 



Most students fear writing. They ask: ''What am I go- 
ing to write about? How do I come up with ideas?" They 
answer "Nothing comes to my mind. I have brain 
drain." Historically, students tend to negate a potentially 
good idea by denying its existence. They never put it on 
paper and try it out. If most good ideas are eliminated in 
this fashion, then the student is left without any founda- 
tion on which to construct a single paragraph or an entire 
essay. 

In an effort to remedy this problem, I require students 
to list 200 very broad topics that interest them or that 
might stimulate their curiosity. Depending on the motiva- 
tional level of the class, I sometimes will call out topics 
and let students "claim" them. At this point, my role is 
that of facilitative provider. I give; they receive. They are 
like sponges as they absorb the ideas offered to them. 

As I offer a multitude of possibilities, some students 
break away to complete the exercise with their peers. 

They move to another section of the classroom reserved 
for group work. They generously trade ideas with their 
colleagues. This is a growth process; they begin to feel 
confident enough to formulate their own ideas. 

Students who prefer to work solo leave the classroom 
to work quietly in a nearby empty room or in the library. 
Their independence allows them to work at their own 
pace and to consider abstract possibilities. [Their behavior 
indicates that they might be suitable candidates to serve 
later on as Peer Assistant Writers (PAWs).] 

After all 200 topics have been "discovered," students 
are required to assign a working title to each. This step en- 
courages creativity spawned by the students' developing 
self-confidence. TTiey have the freedom to change any 
topic or title at any time; no writer is ever held hostage to 
any single idea. The student controls (maneuvers, works) 
an idea. He/ she is the master of each and every thought. 
Again, students may take the liberty of working collabora- 
tively or alone during this activity. In either case, I with- 
draw myself from the process and study who is doing 
what and how. 

At this juncture, students are ready to move to the next 
step. All too often they are tormented with the question: 
"How do I present my ideas so that they will make sense 
to the reader?" Translated, the question becomes a state- 
ment: "I have trouble with/I fear outlining." In an effort 



to move beyond this concern, students choose 10 topics 
and their corresponding titles. The importance of the out- 
line is emphasized: it is the cornerstone of the entire piece. 
If it is weak, the composition will lack structure. Con- 
versely, if it is strong, it will serve the writer's purpose 
well. Students usually bemoan the number of outlines as- 
signed; however, they finally conclude that the practice of 
outlining is only as valuable as its application. Moreover, 
their "manuscript" is essentially written once they have 
done justice to their outlines. 

Armed with a new sense of security, students attack the 
next challenge — portfolio writing— with enthusiasm. Stu- 
dents are instructed to appoint a committee whose mem- 
bers (a minimum of three and a maximum of five) then 
serve as readers for writing projects. The readere are 
charged with providing a written critique of each piece for 
which they are accountable. Reinking and Hart's 0991) 
strategies for successful writing provide an excellent peer 
response checklist. 

/ What is the main point of this essay? 

/ What is the biggest problem? 

/ What is the biggest strength? 

/ What material does not seem to fit the main point or 
the audience? 

/ What questions has the author not answered? 

/ Where should more details or examples be added? 

/ At what point does the paper fail to hold my inter- 
est? 

/ Where is organization confusing? 

/ Where is the writing unclear or vague? 

After the reading period, all papers are returned to 
their owners for review. Writers are instructed not to 
make any changes. 

At the next class meeting, writers and their committees 
meet and query each other about the constructive criticism 
that has been offered of the writing. Here, writers must 
decide to press forward with the piece as originally writ- 
ten or to make the recommended changes. Because it is 
human nature to be one's own worst critic, students fre- 
quently will rewrite their pieces several times prior to sub- 
mitting them for my evaluation. 

When they present their pieces to me, I make no correc- 
tions inunediately. Rather, I make general conunents 
about areas which still need attention (punctuation, spell- 
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ing, point of view, etc.) and return the papers. Students 
meet with me and analyze all suggestions in preparation 
for the final submission of their work and my formal 
evaluation. [Students are graded in four areas: confer- 
ences, cumulative effort (drafts), clarity, and syntax.] 

The portfolio process transcends its academic value. 
Students are distracted from working solely for a grade, 
and they begin to recognize and appreciate that writing is 
a logical process. They develop pride in their work, not 



unlike master craftsmen. Finally, they have a tangible 
product to present to employers, a definite asset in this 
age of accountability. 

Denise S. St Cyr, Professor, Humanities and Social Sciences 

For further information contact the author at New Hamp- 
shire Technical College at Manchester, 1066 Front Street, 
Manchester, NH 03102-8518. 



Technical Students and Communications: Bridging the Gap 



When our institute became a community college, not 
all students in our technical programs appreciated the oj> 
portunity to participate in required general education 
courses. Many students began communications courses 
with such comments as "I can hire a secretary to do that" 
or "I don't need good English to be an auto mechanic." 
Therefore, while we had decided to focus our communi- 
cation skills course on teaching students how to relate to 
others and how to express themselves as professionals, 
we first had to help them realize the relevance of oral and 
written communication to technical fields and offer them 
low-risk opportunities for practicing these communica- 
tion skills. 

As we demonstrate our interest in their major areas of 
study and their ultimate professions, we stress the com- 
munication skills that will augment students' technical 
skills. Each class assignment is purposefully related to 
students' individual areas of study. Students learn how 
writing letters, interviewing, and using the telephone aj>- 
ply directly to their fields of interest. For example, when 
composing a sales letter, a student might write about a 
new business he or she planned to open. Another might 
write a letter of adjustment in which problem-solving 
skills and tact must be effectively applied to discussing 
business problems. When delivering presentations, stu- 
dents are encouraged to speak about technical topics, 
demonstrate their use of equipment, or invite their com- 
munication skills classmates to the technical classroom. 
Students use the library to research information in their 
field and become acquainted with professional journals. 

When the quarter ends, all students might not be able 
to prepare all written documents using perfect granvnar, 
but they have a college dictionary to assist them with cor- 



rect spelling, they can speak with less nervousness in 
front of a group, they can prepare business letters for sev- 
eral situations, and they know how to conduct research. 
We hope that they ultimately will be as proud of their 
newly developed communication skills as they are of 
their technical skills and that they will be stronger profes- 
sionals as a result. 

Rebecca Kamm, Instructor, Communications 

For further information, contact the author at Northeast 
Iowa Community College, Box 400, Highway 150, 
Calmar,IA 52132 



Suanne D, Roueche, Editor 
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Breaking the Foreign Language Barrier of Economics: 
Letting Students Help Out 



The language of economics is distinctive. The field uses 
its own technical terminology to describe principles and 
concepts. Terms which have conunon, everyday usage 
may have a specific definition in economics. The term 
investment is a good example. In everyday conversation 
people commonly use the term investment to describe the 
purchase of stocfe, bonds, or similar securities. In eco- 
nomics, however, these are defined as various forms of 
savings since they are merely the trading of paper for 
paper. Investment is defined as an expenditure which 
results in real economic expansion — that is, the purchase 
of factories, machinery, and equipment, acquisitions 
which will prcxiuce real goods which may result from the 
savings activity. Understanding such distinctions can be 
confusing. Therefore, economics is much like a foreign 
language to most students. 

Furthermore, few subjects are as all-encompassing as 
economics, even at the intixxluctory level. The student's 
initial exposure to both micro and macro theory requires a 
working knowledge of several subjects. It is virtually 
impossible to analyze economic events for significance 
and relevance without historical context for comparison. 

In order to understand the issues of consumer, business 
firm, and government behavior, it is important to under- 
stand psychology and philosophy. Putting economics into 
the larger social scheme clearly requires a knowledge of 
sociology. In addition, mathematical skills in algebra, 
calculus, and graphs are required to accurately represent 
the principles and concepts. 

I have found that the students may be the answer to the 
language problem in economics. Who better to put the 
material into language the students can understand? The 
result is a more cooperative student effort in teaching 
economics. Individual students, or groujDS of students (for 
larger chapters), conduct the majority of the lectures. I 
work with them to insure accuracy and proper coverage; 
however, examples, illustrations, and delivery must be as 
original and creative as possible. 

Macroeconomics focuses on four basic topics: inflation, 
unemployment, economic growth as represented by the 
measure of GNP, and the money supply. During the 
semester, students select various issues within these topics 



on which to lecture. I have had students appear as Karl 
Marx to present a 19th-century perspective. This entailed 
students dressing in vested suits and factory work clothes 
cut in the fashion of this period and wearing wigs and 
beards styled to look like Marx. Similar presentations 
have also enhanced this objective, although I am sure 
David Ricardo never referred to Adam Smith as an 
"awesome dude." 

Towards the end of the semester, students select 
different foreign countries on which to report. Presenting 
the status of the four primary topics of the course to 
establish a comparative base with the U.S., the students 
report on cultural idiosyncratic business practices and 
speculate on future trends of their selected countries 
relative to the U.S. and the global marketplace. Class 
presentations have included discussions, debates, videos, 
and ethnic food samples. 

Presentations in the area of microeconomics are similar. 
This course focuses on the free enterprise market mecha- 
nism illustrated through the supply and demand func- 
tions representing the relationship between price and 
quantity output. Specific topics include consumer behav- 
ior, business firm behavior, and the government. Detailed 
analysis includes the output market structures for finished 
goods, the input market focusing on the production 
function, and finally various applied topics such as 
poverty and government regulation. Individual students 
may select an area, or a group may choose to do an entire 
chapter or unit, and present the material using a variety of 
techniques. They may employ visual aids, such as 
overhead transparencies. Again, the objective is to present 
the specifics at a language level to which the students can 
relate. 

This technique has not replaced my standard lecture 
format for the class, but I have found that it augments the 
material and helj:)S avoid the unfortunate conception that 
economics is the "dismal science." Students get involved 
in their presentations, and some even appreciate better 
what the instructor does to prepare for a class. To help 
monitor the use of this technique, I often survey the class 
regarding the presentations. Although the results of this 
survey vary significantly between classes and semesters. 
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there are some common themes. 

1. Students do not prepare differently for these class 
presentations than for those led by the instructor. 

2. Students generally grade the presentations as quite 
good and describe them as "clarifying" techniques. 

3. Suggestions for improving presentations focus on 
public speaking. 

4. Generally, students like this teaching/leaming 
technique since it gives them an opportunity to 
become directly involved in the process. 

5. Most of the students recommend that this format be 
used again, praising the degree of interaction in the 
learning process which it provides. 

6. Most students prefer that the regular course instructor 
be present during the presentations. It is generally felt 
that this increases the students' confidence with 
respect to accuracy of information, both in presenting 
the topic and in learning the material. 

7. No one, as yet, thinks the presentations should be 
videotaped. 



8. Criteria for grading student presentations include: 
coverage of course material, class performance on 
subsequent tests, classroom management ability, 
eliciting class participation, scores on an interest/ 
boredom scale (a kind of "fun factor"), and general 
public-speaking ability. 

9. So far it is generally felt that the class (audience) 
should not be graded for participation in a specific 
presentation. Students do not like risking a poor class 
participation grade which may be the response to a 
poor presentation. 

Introductory level economics principles courses have 
not changed significantly over the years with respect to 
concepts and fundamentals. Teaching the course, 
however, can change with each new class — ^just by asking 
the shidents, in their own language. 

William S. Brewer, Instructor, Economics 

For further information, contact the author at Genesee 
Community College, College Road, Batavia, NY 14020- 
9704. 



Fallacies, Misinformation, and Old Wives' Tales 



Most students will bring fallacies, misinformation, old 
wives' tales, or whatever we want to call them, to our 
classrooms. These misconceptions about our disciplines 
are often regarded and accepted by students as "common 
knowledge." 

I try to debunk these examples of myth-information in 
my microbiology course by addressing them in a lecture 
and then having students write two-character dialogues 
about them. Students are to pick their characters from 
television sitcoms or comedy films. One character in the 
dialogue must state the conrunon misconceptions while 
the other character must enlighten his associate. 

In explaining the exercise, I offer sample characters, 
such as Woody and Carla from Cheers, or Lucy and Ricky 
Ricardo from / Ijove Lucy, The students always get smiles 
on their faces and, working in pairs, dive into their work. 
They have a chance to demonstrate their humor and 
creativity as they complete an otherwise potentially dry 
exercise. 

The bonus for me comes when I read and critique the 
dialogues. Normally, reading stacks of single essays or 
longer papers on any topic — for example, bacterial 



antibiotic resistance — can be boring (even for a teacher 
fascinated by his/her subject). However, with this 
assignment I might read one conversation between Bill 
and Ted discussing this "truly excellent problem" 
followed by Ward Cleaver having a talk with the Beav. 
The students' papers are always more entertaining than 
TV or the movies. As a follow-up, after critiquing the 
written dialogues for microbiological subject content, I 
make copies of one or two of the best explanations and 
distribute them to the class. Consequently, each student 
receives individual conunents along with a model 
explanation for comparison. 

This technique is flexible: students can write individu- 
ally or collaboratively, inside or outside of class; the 
assignment can be graded or used as an ungraded 
learning exercise. In short, this teaching technique works 
with a variety of subjects and diverse teaching styles. 

Gary Alderson, Associate Professor, Life Sciences 

For further information, contact the author at Palomar 
College, 1140 West Mission Road, San Marcos, CA 92069- 
1487. 
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''Realistic" Strategies for Teaching Speakers of Black English 



Today, most public colleges serving large or rapidly 
growing multicultural conununities are working aggres- 
sively to attract and retain minority students. Ironically, 
recruitment successes at such schools frequently have re- 
sulted in problems of acclimation for newly enrolled mi- 
nority students, especially those who speak and write 
Black English. One of the current challenges to college 
faculty, consequently, has been to implement a realistic 
meth(^ of teaching these students to write and speak 
Standard English while not deprecating the cultural im- 
peratives of Black English. In short, many faculty are fac- 
ing the dilemma of teaching students that our society val- 
ues multiculturalism but that there are real-world limita- 
tions to Standard English deficiencies. I have devised 
strategies over the years for combating bias against Black 
English while concurrently developing a realistic ap- 
proach regarding the strengths and limitations of this dia- 
lect. These curricular approaches, applicable to most disci- 
plines, are designed specifically to help prevent Black Eng- 
lish-speaking students from booming at-risk students. 

In any discussion of pedagogy and Black English, it 
should understood that entry into the American con- 
sensus is verbally oriented and often measured by how 
"articulate" and "erudite" the speaker is perceived to be. 
Educators must understand that in the case of Black En- 
glish — which about 80 percent of African-Americans 
speak in various dialectical forms — the correctness of 
grammar is linked to both linguistic and sociological fac- 
tors. Thus, it becomes necessary for instructors to view 
speakers of Black English within the context of educa- 
tional and cultural imperatives. 

A recurring problem speakers of Black English face in 
instructional settings is the bias listeners may have against 
students who speak a "substandard" dialect. Unfortu- 
nately, the subjects of this pattern are the most likely can- 
didates for code words suA as "slow learner," "in need of 
remediation," or "not a strong potential candidate." Obvi- 
ously, if students are labeled as less capable and are then 
treated as such, they may well begin to display character- 
istics of those who are, indeed, less capable of meeting 
Standard English norms. 

While not consciously meant to deflate the self-esteem 
of minority students, talk which equates Black English to 



deficiencies may result in frustrating this segment of the 
student body. In order to counteract such impediments to 
student speakers of Black English, faculty and administra- 
tors must foment goals and strategies that provide posi- 
tive attitudes toward the cultural background of Black En- 
glish and its possible limitations. Through a process of 
trial and error, I have discovered strategies critical to the 
development of realistic curricula that accept and even cel- 
ebrate, when appropriate, the pluralistic approach to mul- 
tilingualism. It must be understood, however, that no 
strategy will prove successful in helping students under- 
stand why it is important to speak Standard English unless 
the instructor understands the sociolinguistic factors of 
Black English and manifests a sensitivity to the cultural 
standards of those who speak the dialect. 

• Invite an English or linguistics professor with exper- 
tise in Black English to discuss the dialect's structure, 
use, history, and differences from Standard English. 
Urge your guest speaker in advance to acknowledge 
that for many African-Americans, Black English is a lan- 
guage they use with family and friends. But also sug- 
gest that your speaker art^lly point out the practical 
and vocational advantages of speaking Standard En- 
glish. 

• Invite a psychology or sociology professor to talk 
about the implications of self-esteem for Black English 
speakers. It is helpful if the professor is an African- 
American, who can share with the students some of 
his/her personal experiences with Black English in the 
community and in academe. 

• Invite someone from the psychology or sociology de- 
partment with expertise in cross-cultural relations or 
cultural bias and relativity. I have found the most use- 
ful such tests to be "The Dove Counterbalance Intelli- 
gence Test," "The Bell All-American Intelligence Test," 
and the "Black Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogene- 
ity" (BITCH Test), all of which are standard tests avail- 
able in a wide range of multiculturally oriented publica- 
tions. 

• Use case vignettes as teaching tools. The videotape 
"Minorities in the Qassroom," which is a series of criti- 
cal-incident cases involving cultural and language bias, 
always sparks lively discussions on possible limitations 
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of Black English. Also, the video is useful primer for 
role playing (although many videos on the market will 
prove equally effective lead-ins). 

• Use recor^ngs of students' speech patterns for peer 
or self-evaluation. Encourage students to critique each 
otheri s speech patterns. Instruct your students to reject 
value judgments and to emphasize the positive. 

• Provide students with opportunities to speak in 
small groups or pairs before asking them to speak in 
front of the entire class. Observe the less-inhibited 
Black English speakers in these small-group situations 
and encourage them to take the lead in the wider-class- 
room discussions. Be careful that students feel neither 
isolated nor compelled to become the "resident 
spokesperson" for the subject of Black English. 

• Encourage Black English-speaking students to listen 
to successful African-Americans outside the class- 
room — for example, popular television newscasters or 
talk show hosts, ministers, doctors, politicians, 
businesspersons, and other public officials. Follow up 
by providing students with the opportunity to discuss 
their observations within the context of their own pro- 
fessional aspirations. 

• Whenever possible, offer substitute Standard English 
patterns for Black English dialect, especially in written 
work, with such effective key phrases as, "Is it possible 
to word this more effectively by. . .?" or, "If you 
worded it this way, would it perhaps carry more 
punch or attraction for a wider audience?" With prac- 
tice, you will write such phrases almost naturally, but 
you must follow them with specific examples from 
Standard English. 

These selected learning strategies will not only help in 
the sometimes painful process of acclimating Black En- 
glish speakers to the classroom and to the larger college 
community, but they will also serve in meaningful ways 
to prepare such students for the world outside the class- 
room. After all, it is the business of college teachers to 
prepare all their students to make a living in that world. 

Irvin D. Solomon, Professor, African-American History 

For further information, contact the author at Edison 
Community (College, Division of Social Sciences, Fort 
Myers, FL 33906-6210. 



Suanne D, Roucchef Editor 
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Critic for a Day: Low-Risk Activities for the High-Risk Student 



With the current emphasis on critical thinking, class- 
room strategies have worn the cloaks of many [pedagogi- 
cal innovations that are designed to get students to think. 
Cooperative and collaborative learning activities rank 
high among successful efforts to teach a video generation, 
grown accustomed to "vegging out," how to read, to 
write, to think! Masters at retelling the story (soaps, 
movies, the latest crime report), our students fall short of 
making meaning of the reconstructed events. In a sopho- 
more survey of literature course, where a student is likely 
to sample the works of 35 to 40 writers in a quarter, 
students must be skilled in more than plot mastery. 
Besides, we instructors never agreed to teach Masterplots 
101 ! 

Although freshman composition classes offer specific 
instruction in writing about literature, students frequently 
may not enroll in a literature class until several quarters 
later — after videos have again intruded, and plots, not 
meaning and style, have become the essence of literature. 
The transference of skills previously learned in the 
composition class is noticeably absent in some students' 
work, putting them at risk for failure in a course that 
moves rapidly through literary periods, genres, and 
writers. Creating assignments that incorporate critical 
thinking skills is one way to get students focused on the 
ideas behind the narrative. 

WWW 

Daily class activities that encourage students to assume 
the role of literary critic can offer students the practice they 
need to retrieve some of the skills lost during the journey 
from freshman composition to sophomore literature. 
Through the use of panel discussions and small group 
analyses of assigned readings, students can practice the 
techniques of close reading of the text. By the end of the 
quarter, they are able to demonstrate mastery of this skill 
in major assignments, such as the research paper. For 
example, having five small groups each tackle two 
sections of Alexander Pope's "Essay on Man" is a much 
more productive way to teach that philosophical poem 
than the old "wait-for-the-teacher-to-say-what-it-means" 
approach. One method results in a mute group of glassy- 
eyed notetakers; the other results in a lively interchange 
about the meaning of passages as the groups answer 
study-questions and then present their findings to the 



entire class, referencing the literary work in the process. 
For the students, particip>ation is a low-risk activity that 
allows them to learn or fine-tune fundamental skills in 
analyzing a literary work and to showcase their talent 
without failing a paper or test in the process. Essay 
questions on tests and the final exam reinforce these skills 
by requiring synthesis and analysis of the material 
covered during the quarter. 

The use of panel discussions in class is another low-risk 
activity which allows students to practice their skill at 
literary analysis. Extra-credit points will sufficiently entice 
the phantom in the back comer into one of the chairs 
situated at the front of the class. With book in hand and a 
list of questions given ahead of time to get them started, 
students discuss key points in the work and address 
questions or challenges from their classmates. Having 
several of their classmates seated next to them takes care 
of the jitters and not having to write out answers reduces 
the anxiety of exploring the meaning of a literary work. 

For example, a panel discussion on A Raisin in the Sun 
might begin with a serious discussion of deferred dreams 
and ethical issues but erupt into a heated gender debate 
about male/female relationships. At this point, students 
have learned that recitation of plot details is no longer the 
preferred contribution to the class (or group) discussion. 

WWW 

Both small groups and pane] discussions assist students 
in realizing the possibilities for analyzing works of 
literature. Students see that multiple interpretations are 
possible, and they learn the value of intellectual debate. 
The sophistication that students gain in discussing works 
of literature will be reflected in essay responses on tests 
and the final exam. In addition, their literary essays and 
research papers just might contain that long-awaited 
depth of analysis! 

Maxine Sample, Associate Professor, Humanities 

For further information, contact the author at DeKalb 
College, 3251 Panthersville Road, Decatur, G A 30034. 
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Physics Home Experiments 



After three years of teaching physics at Lexington 
Community College, I observed that the retention rate for 
the introductory physics courses (sometimes called Phys- 
ics for Liberal Arts Students) was 50% or less, a discour- 
aging discovery. The majority of the students in my 
classes did not have any previous physics courses; some 
of them had very little hands-on experience in any sci- 
ence. Home experiments seemed a promising way to 
teach physics to these students. 

I designed experiments with various parts; each part 
tested a particular concept that had been studied in class. 
Experiments included tests of: reaction-time; momen- 
tum; work and enei^; torque; center of mass; density 
with egg, water, and salt; waves; heat; electrostatics; cur- 
rent electricity; electromagnets; electromagnetic induc- 
tion; waves and interference; and radioactive decay. 

The experiments were assigned as homework. Stu- 
dents were warned to take appropriate safety precau- 
tions. Almost all of the experiments required a partner. 
There were few complaints about this requirement — e.g., 
one student complained that her two-year-old was the 
only person available to serve as her partner and he kept 
running away with the ball she needed to conduct her ex- 
periment; another argued that his dog disrupted his 
work. 

Students were to write a hypothesis and test it. For 
some of the experiments, students were told what would 
happen so that they could look for the appropriate re- 
sults. For others, they had to figure out what was haj> 
pening by reading their text and applying the concept 
studied in class. Students were frequently reminded that 
it was acceptable to discover a contradiction to their hy- 
pothesis, tl^t many scientific ideas were developed from 
contradictions. However, contradictions were difficult 
for students to accept; they hated to be wrong. 

Once the students settled into these activities, usually 
after the second or third experiment, they began to enjoy 
them. They started making comments such as "Cool. I 
had no idea it would work!" One student said that she 
would never look at another rainbow or sunset without 
thinking about how it was produced. 

My concerns were about the cost of the items students 
had to buy and the time it took to conduct the experi- 
ments (on average, 30 to 90 minutes each). However, 
many students wrote that these experiments did not cost 
more than activities in their other dasses. 

One amazing result of the home experiments was that 
the retention rate in classes assigned these out-of-class 
, activities soared to over 67%. Many students who fit the 



profile of those who would have failed the course or 
dropped out — those below average in performance — 
stayed on and completed the course with a passing grade. 
It appeared that they were encouraged by the experi- 
ments, which helped them to understand better the con- 
cepts we discussed in dass. 

I will continue to assign home experiments to intro- 
duce students to sdentific experimentation. In addition, I 
hope to arouse not only my students' curiosity but also 
the curiosity of their children. If I help one parent encour- 
age one child to join a science program, I have achieved a 
major teaching goal. 

Seetha Subramanian, Instructor, Physics 

For further information, contact the author at Lexington 
Community College, Physical Sciences & Engineering 
Technologies, 226 Moloney Building, Lexington, KY 
40506-0235. 



Suanne D, Roueche, Editor 
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Who In Their Right Mind . . . 



As experienced, well-educated teachers, we can all 
vouch for the importance and the necessity of administer- 
ing essay tests to students. As an English instructor, 1 can 
easily claim that such exams certainly help to reinforce 
writing-across-the-curriculum composition skills. We 
know, of course, that the function of essay tests is so much 
more. As a tool they allow teachers to encourage the as- 
similation of material. But who in their right nrdnd gives 
such tests? And who has time to grade much of the inevi- 
table dribble? 

Reasons that instructors give for not requiring essay 
questions are numerous. Rampant problems in grammar, 
usage, spelling, and punctuation often make grading diffi- 
cult. Often, not all of our students have yet enrolled in (or 
have passed) a basic composition course or they do not 
automatically apply writing skills they have been taught. 
Still some teachers claim it is difficult to write questions in 
certain areas, as in math, art lab, and band. Naturally, the 
grading of all those rambling, poorly focused answers are 
considered too time-consuming to read. 

Unfortunately, these excuses sound as though instruc- 
tors have as many anxieties over giving essays as students 
have in taking them. Fortunately, the administration of 
these questions does not require any teacher to lose sleep 
or hair. 

Realistically, teachers cannot expect students to com- 
pose Pulitzer Prize-winning essays over the meaning of 
life while reguig;itating every minute detail within a 60- 
minute time period. With a little luck, teachers might be 
awarded with a few sketchy notes regarding Monty 
Python's contribution to the film industiy. Yet, we all are 
guilty of poor question writing, of expecting more than 
our students are capable of producing, and of not prepar- 
ing our students adequately for such questions. Cionse- 
quently, teachers become disappointed both in their stu- 
dents' and in their own abilities. Meanwhile, students be- 
come disillusioned with their own study skills and poten- 
tial for academic success. 

What we teachers can do is help our students help 
thennselves. By implementing a simple variation to the es- 
say exam routine, teachers can be rewarded with composi- 
tions that have thought and continuity. As an extra bonus, 
essays become easier to read, thus reducing the amount of 
time instructors may allot for reading them. In addition. 



time spent normally in class completing exams will be 
greatly reduced so teachers can cover other important ma- 
terial. 

The task is really quite simple. Conscientious teachers 
must allow students time — a most critical element — to 
consider all the ramifications of and ailments that sup- 
port their theses. Even the best students cannot ad- 
equately brainstorm, organize, implement, and edit within 
one class period. This is especially true when many tests 
require students to complete true/ false, multiple choice, 
fill-in-the-blank, and matching components. 

Give students the essay questions a few days prior to 
the examination. 

Can teachers then expect their students to review care- 
fully all that applies from their books and notes? YES! 
Maybe not all will take the opportunity seriously on their 
first test. But teachers can certainly anticipate a rise in stu- 
dent enthusiasm for pretest questions for succeeding tests. 
Students will know what to expect, what they lack, and 
what they need. In addition, they will have more control 
over their own successes. 

Will their be that much improved? YES! They 

will have time to research and to revise their work — two 
important tasks to all writing. Some students will even 
"word process" their answers, making illegible handwrit- 
ing a headache of the past. Some, perhaps, will even 
implement on their computers not only a spell-check func- 
tion but also a granrunar-check function. What teachers re- 
ceive in return is text that is easy to read and, therefore, 
read quickly and enjoyably. 

Soon students learn what to expect from their instruc- 
tors. As an added bonus, questions and discussions in 
class may dramatically improve as students begin to ex- 
periment and to test the importance and application of 
material covered in class. Eventually, students may take 
more initiative for their learning. 

Some teachers may feel uncomfortable having students 
complete whole essay portions of an exam outside of class. 
Still, these teachers can provide questions ahead of time 
but require students to write them during class time. Per- 
haps by the time of the final exam, instructors may not 
ne^ to provide questions early. Hopefully, students will 
have then learned much regarding what material their 
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teachers value and what material needs to be retained. 

For one test, one instructor implemented a special 
twist to giving pretest essay questions. The simple varia- 
tion allowed students choices while still forcing them to 
prepare for all the material covered. A few days before 
the exam, students received a handout of eight questions 
to prepare. On the day of the exam, students were 
hand^ the same eight questions, but this time the in- 
structor had randomly circled three of the questions. 
Students then could select two of those three questions to 
answer. 

The benefits were numerous. One, by not knowing 
which three questions they would eventually be as- 
signed, all students had to prepare and to study for all of 
the questions. Two, because the questions covered so 
much material, many student broke off into teams of 
eight, each student volunteering to focus on one particu- 
lar question for a mini-lecture to the rest of their team. 

All the material from class, therefore, was reviewed col- 
laboratively. Three, because students were aware that 
they would be able to select two of the three circled ques- 
tions, some test anxiety was relieved. Consequently, stu- 
dents took back some control and responsibility regard- 
ing their pending success. Four, the teacher eliminated 
his own fear of growing bored with reading the same es- 
say answers over and over again. 

One student, who was responsible for receiving ques- 
tion #7 for her group, was given the option of picking 
from questions #2, #4, and #7 for the actual test. Even 
though she felt confident to answer #7, she selected #2 
and #4 instead. Consequently, she pulled not only ideas 
from her own study and observations but also ideas 
from the others in her study group who contributed to 
the review. 

In order for students to take the answering of such 
questions seriously, teachers must take the composing 
and the delivering of such questions seriously, too. In- 
structors who casually rattle off topic areas for possible 
questions will get paragraphs of casual rattle. On the 
other hand, those instructors who in a formal setting 
write questions on the board, shine them off an overhead 
projector, or print them up ahead of time will indeed re- 
ceive answers that have bren researched and carefully 
considered. 

By being aware of the questions prior to tests, stu- 
dents learn for themselves the application of elements 
taught in their composition courses for their essay tests. 
Teachers, on the other hand, will not have to squander 
valuable time attempting to decipher illegible script but 
will gain more free time because answers are easier to 



read. In addition, students learn the importance of note- 
taking, of developing alliances within their classes, of 
managing their study time, of analyzing material, and of 
conveying their ideas in clear and concise readable text. 

Rachel Nulton, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at Barton 
County Community College, R.R. 3, Box 136Z, Great 
Bend,KS 67530-9283. 
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Publishing: Confessions of a Chemistry Prof essor 



A 1989 national survey by the Carnegie Foundation 
reveals 28 percent of acadenrdc Ph.D.'s have never pub- 
lished an article. Another 28 percent have produced no 
publications in the last five years. These numbers are 
surely higher for academics at the community college. In 
light of the suryey, my confession is rather commonplace. 

During the period of promotion from instructor to 
associate professor of chemistry, I did not publish. Fur- 
thermore, I lacked the writing skills to generate articles in 
a form suitable for publication in most journals. But my 
situation is not unique. Community colleges hire faculty 
to teach and often look with scorn at university professors 
living in "ivory towers," that is, devoted to research and 
apathetic to teaching. 

Typical of most students in a science curriculum, I did 
not consider English and writing-related courses as 
relevant — ^math and the sciences were clearly my focus. 
My academic background includes four years of under- 
graduate studies at Pratt Institute, a naaster's degree from 
New Mexico Institute of Technology, and a doctorate in 
polymer chemistry from The University of Akron. The 
rigprs of graduate school were comprised of coursework, 
qualifying exams, research, and dissertations. While I did 
struggle to write dissertation drafts, the final versions 
were "edited" by my advisors. At the time, it seemed 
graduate faculty advisors were blessed with the ability to 
write, and I gratefully accepted the help. 

Immediately following graduate school, I started 
teaching chemistry at the two-year branch campus of The 
University of Akron. During the first decade of employ- 
ment, I organized courses, read pertinent journals, at- 
tended two conferences each year, served on a number of 
college committees, and designated ample office time to 
assist students. The bottom line: While fine-tuning 
courses and teaching skills, my academic activities outside 
the classroom renaained stagnant. 

After 10 years, a turning point in my career arrived 
along with the college's initial purchase of IBM personal 
computers. I naastered the powerful assembly language, 
and with this tool, developed sophisticated programs to 
perform what I considered renaarkable feats: I could 
recover erased files, access copy protected software, naake 
screens pop up, encrypt files, and much more. At that 
point in my life, I was not about to discover a new law or 



synthesize the next wonder drug. But having invested 
many hours in learning the inner workings of the com- 
puter, I wanted to report my exploits. Although I had 
attempted no formal writing since the doctoral thesis — 
more than a decade earlier — I launched into writing a 
computer article. 

The process proved slow, but I did generate an article 
entitled "Recovering PC-DOS Files," I mailed the manu- 
script to the appropriate computer journals and waited 
anxiously for replies. Rejection letters trickled in, along 
with one positive response from MkrolSystems Journal It 
made no difference that the returned manuscript flowed 
red ink the likes of which I had not seen since my disserta- 
tions. The grammar was basically correct, but the article 
lacked style; it suffered from weak sentence structure and 
unclear passages. The editor instructed me to "clean it 
up" and resubmit. I did as instructed; eventually, the 
revised article was published. 

Inspired by the initial success, I submitted a second 
article, "Creating a Copy Protected Program," to the same 
journal. And once again, the manuscript required signifi- 
cant editing. Over the next six years I continued to write 
articles on a regular basis — at last count, nine computer 
and four chemistry publications to my credit. Interest- 
ingly, the most recent papers required very minor editing. 

Undoubtedly my writing has improved; writing- 
across-the-curriculum advocates tell us this will happen 
with practice. What else can be gained from my story? 
Since publishing the first article in 1986, my nonteacWng 
activities have expanded to over a dozen publications, 
three papers presented at the Two-Year College Chemis- 
try Conference, and three chemistry laboratory manuals 
for in-house use. Also, as a direct result of being cited in 
other papers, I have served as a referee for the Journal of 
Chemical Education, While not on course for a Nobel Prize, 
the diversity of my professional accomplishments has 
increased naarkedly. 

Conventional wisdom warns us that too much work 
naay lead to burnout, an affliction common to veteran 
teachers. Contrary to conventional wisdom, I believe 
burnout is more likely to result from lack of creativity 
when teaching the same courses year after year. During 
periods when I am not writing and publishing, I find 
myself most prone to lose interest in teaching. I teach the 
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same courses every semester and typically grade over 100 
lab reports weekly. Writing articles has helped protect 
me from burnout 

Convnunity colleges are often referred to as "teaching 
institutions." With the primary mission of providing 
students first-rate classroom instruction, is it really 
necessary for faculty at these institutions to publish? I 
respond with a strong "yes." Besides reducing burnout, a 
publishing faculty will bring more innovative ideas to the 
classroom, as well as enhance the image of the institution. 
The issue is not whether faculty at the conununity college 
should publish, but rather, how to encourage them to 
publish. 

Week after week excellent articles appear in Innovation 
Abstracts describing original teaching techniques. How 
does one go about developing innovative ideas? I have a 
suggestion: As p>art of the package for promotion, tenure, 
and merit raises, community colleges need to compel 
faculty members to generate articles in forms "suitable for 
publication." Details regarding frequency, length, and 
quality of papers are left to individual institutions or 
departments. 

What makes my proposal different? Unlike most 
research-oriented universities, the arrangement does not 
call for the actual publishing of articles — writing, think- 
ing, and creativity are the main objectives. However, if 
considerable time is devoted to a project, human nature 
almost guarantees a Herculean effort to see the article 
published. And as the writing skills of faculty members 
improve, more and more articles will find their way into 
journals, magazines, and newspapers; manuscripts not 
published, will, at the very least, be seen by colleagues. 
Remember, the physical publishing of a manuscript is 
entirely beyond control of the author — twice after I 
received galley proofs from computer journals, my 
articles were abandoned by the ^itors at the last mo- 
ment. 

Traditionally, faculty at the community college level 
carry full teaching loads, have limited resources, and lack 
graduate student assistants. In light of these obstacles, 
what are suitable projects to pursue? Although expertise 
in an area such as computer programming is beneficial, 
more modest qualifications will suffice. Surely every 
instructor cherishes a special concept, renowned indi- 
vidual, or period in their field. Why not review a favorite 
subject? C> perhaps conduct a survey regarding student, 
faculty, or community trends. For example, why are 
more males choosing nursing and females engineering 
careers? How does the salary structure at your institution 
compare to other community colleges in the state? 

Here is an interesting idea: Subnut a unique teaching 
approach to Innovation Abstracts or appropriate periodical 



in your field. For innovations in the teaching of chemis- 
try, I frequently target the Journal of Chemical Education. In 
a recent publication, I offered an approach for utilizing 
ungraded writing in the classroom. In another article, I 
described a method for representing isomeric structures. 
By attempting new teaching methods, I generate topics 
for papers. Currently, I am working on how to incorpo- 
rate more heterotopicity into the sophomore organic 
chemistry course. 

My confession is complete. The main purpose was not 
to disclose my absence of publishing for 10 years, but 
rather, to reveal reasons for writing papers. Today I 
understand why graduate faculty advisors are endowed 
with the ability to write — they maintain academic 
interests outside the classroom, regularly write papers, 
and edit graduate student dissertations. As for myself, 
improved writing skills are spilling over into thinking 
and creativity. And as I finish writing this article, three 
ideas for new papers are racing through my head. 

Edwin Thall, Professor, Chemistiy 

For further information, contact the author at The Univer- 
sity of Akron-Wayne College, 10470 Smucker Road, 
Orville, OH 44667. 



On that note, won't all of you who 
have ever entertained the notion of 
writing for Innovation Abstracts consider 
committing to that today? While we have 
prepared an article on "How to Write an 
Innovation Abstracts" and would be glad to 
send it if you give us a call, your best 
models are the published Innovation 
Abstracts in your files. They are topically 
diverse and are prepared in a range of 
writing styles. We retain the right to edit 
original drafts. We remain fascinated by 
the array of articles we receive, and we 
encourage each of you to give all of us the 
opportunity to share your excellent 
teaching and learning strategies with 
other NISOD readers. 



Suanne P. Roueche, Editor 
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Buried Treasure 

The scene is a familiar one to librarians at all levels, 
from elementary school through college. A student 
arrives at the reference desk, often with a compatriot or 
parent in tow. One of them tries to articulate the question, 
the other one interrupts and contradicts the first. Finally, 
the librarian asks to see the assignment. Assuming there 
is a printed assignment available, it usually has the 
ominous title of '^Library Project." It appears to be a 
scavenger or treasure hunt. In many cases, the teacher's 
name does not appear on the printed page. All hearts 
sink, and the fun begins. 

Now most instructors will claim that their intentions 
were good, and that is probably true. How effective those 
intentions are depends largely on whether or not there has 
been any communication between the instructor and the 
library staff. Too often this is not the case. 

My first clue is when the assignment asks students to 
look at a source that we do not own. Apparently, the 
instructor has not checked our holdings or is assuming the 
students will automatically find it in another library. The 
second clue is when the question asked is inappropriate 
for the source indicated. Topics as diverse as the 'Teapot 
Dome Scandal" and "white-tailed deer" with a prospec- 
tive source list including the Infotrac and Facts on File do 
not teach the student anything other than frustration. 
Treasure hunts can be fun and productive if planned well 
and in advance, and are likely to be finished successfully if 
a library orientation is given prior to the assignment. 

Without appearing to make faculty jump through 
hoops and leap tall hurdles, I suggest that communication 
be opened between the teaching staff and the library staff 
at the beginning of the semester or before. Discuss with 
the librarian the intention of the assignment. Get some 
suggestions on possible sources to explore. Make sure the 
answers are really there and accessible using the source as 
intended. In some cases, a potentially valuable reference 
work is rendered almost useless for lack of a good index. 

With the advent of word processing, it is easier than 
ever for the library staff to produce a handout suitable for 
any assignment. Here at Johnson County Community 
College we have developed specialized directions on how 
to locate a movie review, research a career, and find short 
stories, critical essays, biographical sources, and reference 
works on international economics. If your students would 



benefit from having a "crib sheet" they can put in their 
notebooks, so much the better. A handout with the library 
call numbers or locations can save them valuable time and 
give them a quick overall view of what the particular 
library can offer for that assignment. 

Leave a copy of your assignment at the reference desk. 
In the event a student arrives without the printed word, 
the librarian can help determine what is expected. This is 
especially important for adjunct staff who often cannot be 
reached on campus during the day. It is also useful to the 
library staff members who were not present for the 
orientation. Night and weekend reference librarians often 
operate at a disadvantage when there is no other librarian 
to explain what happened on Wednesday afternoon. 

These types of "treasure hunt" assignments have the 
potential of being either fun and educational, or frustrat- 
ing and boring. When the assignment leads students to 
sources they will want to consult again, they will see the 
value of the exercise; when it appears to be "busy work," 
they will rush to complete it without taking the time to 
look at what they are doing. 

Encourage your students to become independent 
learners who can use the library efficiently and not be 
intimidated by unfamiliar sources. Encourage them to 
befriend a librarian who can help them work through the 
seeming maze of library resources. Encourage the library 
staff to be part of the educational process as team memb^s 
rather than innocent bystanders. 

Teamwork is the key word here. The concept of the 
instructor and librarian operating together to provide an 
interesting, challenging, "do-able" assignment should be 
the underlying theme. The success of the students can be 
the real outcome. The library's treasures need not be 
buried any longer. A primary concern today is "outcomes 
assessment." Working together can assure that the 
outcome is positive. 

Christine C. Godin, Public Services Librarian 

For further information, contact the author at Johnson 
County Community College, 12345 College Boulevard, 
Overland Park, KS 66210. 
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Linkages: A Showcase for Innovation and Accomplishment 



We invite you to participate in Linkages, a newsletter 
designed to showcase the accomplishments and innova- 
tive strategies of NISOD-member colleges. Material is 
gathered from press releases, publications, and summa- 
ries we receive from NISOD members, nonmember 
colleges and universities, and related organizations. 

Through Linkages, teachers and administrators can 
discover an array of educational strategies. Past issues 
have included such topics as business partnerships, 
community outreach, creative fund-raising, enabling the 
disabled, environmental concerns, international connec- 
tions, literacy /basic education, multiculturalism, older 
students, professional development, rural issues, techni- 
cal programs, and women's programs. Additional topics 
are added as new concerns arise. 

We need your help! While Linkages is designed to 
touch only the surface of teaching excellence and innova- 
tions on member campuses, we are committed to keeping 
it a vital mechanism for informing and inspiring our 
members. Currently, only a handful of member colleges 
send us material for Linkages, and many of those colleges 
are mentioned again and again. 



We invite you — especially if you have never seen your 
college featured — to contribute your ideas to Linkages. 

We encourage you to share with other readers the ways 
in which your college responds creatively to the impor- 
tant issues facing your campus. While the concise format 
of Linkages— each article is M to 100 words — does not 
allow for extended pieces and bylines, we always include 
the name and telephone number of a contact person to 
foster oneonone communication. 

Most of all, with your input. Linkages will continue to 
convey the energy and inspiration that sparks innovation 
at every NISOD-member college. We look forward to 
hearing from you soon! 

Susan Bumeson, Associate Director, NISOD 
Editor, Linkages 

For further information about submitting material to 
Linkages, contact the editor at (512) 471-7545, or write 
Susan at The University of Texas at Austin, NISOD, EDB 
348, Austin, TX 78712. 
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The 5-4r0 Drill 

Motivating developmental math students, including 
getting them to come to class, is a tremendous challenge. 
The 5-4-0 Drill requires only 3 to 5 minutes of grading 
time and encourages students to get to class on time. 

The purposes of the 5-4-0 Drill are to take attendance, 
to get the class working immediately, and to review 
important concepts from the previous class session. [This 
idea can be applied to disciplines other than math.] 

Here is how it works. One to five review problems are 
on the board or on an overhead when students enter the 
room. Self-carboned paper is on my desk for students to 
pick up as they enter the room. They work the problems 
on paper. After 10 minutes, I collect the top copy; 
students keep the yellow copy. Then I go over die drill/ 
review material. Each student then has a corrected copy 
of important concepts for immediate feedback and for use 
as a review or study guide. 

Here is how it is scored. If everything is correct, 5 jxiints 
are assigned to the drill, 4 points if anything or nothing is 
correct (remember, it is basically an attendance grade). 



and 0 points if the student is absent. There are no make- 
up drills. The drill does not take much time to grade 
since I grade only to the first mistake, and the drill does 
not have to be returned since each student already has a 
corrected copy. 

I use 20 drills a semester that equal 100 points, which is 
equivalent to a major test grade. I encourage cooperative 
efforts (two minds are better than one) and even have 
tried collecting one drill per team. (Grading time is now 
about two minutes.) 

While it does not solve all problems (some students 
have not yet learned to take responsibility for their 
learning), it does seem to get more students to class and 
on time. 

Barbara Adams, Assistant Professor, Mathematics 

For further information, contact the author at Harford 
Community College, 401 Thomas Run Road, Bel Air, MD 
21015-1698. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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Cooperative Learning in Mathematics 



As a mathematics instructor, I often have been frus^ 
trated by the number of students who dread taking lower 
division (algebra) mathematics courses. Some of the most 
common student comments have been, "I just don't get 
math. I tried tutors, but they show it a different way than 
you"; "I never seem to understand what the teacher is 
trying to say"; "It's so boring"; "I'm too embarrassed to 
ask questions. The instructor makes me feel stupid"; and 
the ever-popular, "When will I ever use this in the real 
world?" Rather than taking on the task of enlightening 
them alone, I decided to experiment by creating a coopera- 
tive learning situation in the classroom. 

The Experiment 

At the beginning of the semester (after the first exam 
and quiz), I circulated a sign-up sheet which listed the 
hours from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and provided spaces in 
which students could identify a free hour they would 
have on the days the class met. From that information I 
grouped the students in teams of four or five and had 
them sit together as groups for the duration of the semes- 
ter. I encouraged them to meet during their free hour in 
order to complete the daily homework assignments. Also, 
during the first 10 minutes of every class period, I would 
allow the group members to exchange information in 
order to find the solutions to problems they found diffi- 
cult. At the end of this time, the students were allowed to 
ask those questions before I lectured on the new material. 

I also would pause several times during the course of my 
lecture (one minute or less) to allow the students to 
discuss parts of the lecture, even if there were no ques- 
tions. 

The Results 

About 40-50 percent of the students utilized the out-of- 
class meeting idea to do their homework. For those 
students who participated in the process, I found that the 
payoff was enormous. Students became more willing to 
ask questions in class because they had moral support — 
their question came from a group of people rather than 
from an individual. The process seemed to eliminate the 
fear of asking a "stupid" question. The dropout rate 
decreased drastically. I saw students in groups encourage 
ing their peers; students saw that they were not alone in 



their struggles; some students asked me to talk to a group 
member to provide further encouragement. A network of 
support was formed! 

I also received benefits from the program. I began 
using less time each class session going over problems 
from the previous night' s homework. I also noticed that 
there were far fewer students coming to my office for 
assistance; and when they did, they would often tell me 
that they were going to share the methods taught to them 
with the rest of the members of their group. And since the 
groups were nonhomogeneously grouped, I found myself 
not always helping the same students. 

Statistical analysis on my class grades also proved to be 
significant. Of those students who were actively involved 
in the group process from the beginning of the semester, 
not one dropped the class. The test averages of those 
students participating in the group process increased 
dramatically. Test scores product the following com- 
parative results: 

Test Averages of Students 
Working in Groups 
vs. 

Students Working Alone 



Students 


Test 2 


Testa 


Test 4 


Tests 


Final 


Working in 
Groups 


86.29 


83.94 


86.33 


75.88 


79.41 


Working 

Alone 


76.44 


74.63 


64.88 


50.06 


63.89 



Although the averages of both typ>es of students 
declined during the semester, due to the difficulty of the 
material as the class progressed, the gap between the two 
types of students widened. Indeed, those students 
involved in the group process consistently outscored those 
students not involved. 

Some Problems With the System 

This system has not been without its share of problems. 
Even though students need the support of the group 
process from the onset of the class, this is also a time when 
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some students feel they have selected the wrong class for 
a number of reasons — such as, they did not have the 
prerequisite skills for the class, or (hey were taking the 
class for self-improvement and did not realize the amount 
of time the course would require. If groups are formed 
too soon, those students who drop the class in the first 
two or three weeks force a reformation of the groups, 
which the remaining students can perceive as an unoiga- 
nized drain on their class time. 

Other students, especially those who feel they are 
going to excel, are not easily convinced that the group 
process will benefit them. They sometimes feel the strain 
of trying to explain mathematical concepts to those not as 
skiUed as themselves and resent the added responsibility 
of meeting with a group to do homework when they feel 
they could finish it more quickly by themselves at a more 
convenient time. (It is interesting, however, that many of 
these same students often demand personalized special 
help from me later in the semester when they themselves 
become confused.) This, added to the norm^ personality 
conflicts that sometimes arise, made it essential for me to 
constantly monitor the feelings of the individuals in the 



group for possible conflicts. 

I iso have struggled with the idea of fairness when it 
comes to assigning group projects as a mandatory portion 
of the grade. The idea behind assigning a mandatory 
group project was to force reluctant students to become 
involved in the group process. Therefore, the problems 
created by this situation seemed to outweigh the benefits. 
I have come to the conclusion that in the future I will 
make such assignments worth extra credit points, even 
though I always have had a strong distaste for the 
concept of extra credit. 

Etespite the frustrations, the benefits of the program far 
outweigh its problems, and I will continue to make 
revisions and improvements to it. 

Biff John Pietro, Assistant Professor, Mathematics 

For further information, contact the author at Riverside 
Community College, 4800 Magnolia Boulevard, River- 
side, C A 92506. 
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Creating Ties That Bind 



A humanities elective course. Western Mythology, 
which focuses on ancient Greece, the Norse/Judeo- 
Christian background in Beowulf, the Arthurian legend, 
and the modem myths implicit in Mary Shelley's fmnten- 
stdn, is coordinated with tours and lectures at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. One of the course requirements 
is a written analysis of visual works of art and their 
relationships to literary works studied in class. 

We preface the first museum tour with a lecture on the 
elements of art. One semester this lecture took place in 
the classroom, and the next it was delivered in the 
museum. Interestingly, students preferred and learned 
more from the lecture in the art museum with the use of 
original works rather than slides. 

For example, after an introduction to the Greek 
Pantheon, students read the Iliad; they then visit the PMA, 
and the museum staff lecturer introduces them to Cy 
Twomble/s Fifty Days at Piam, a 10-canvas work in two 
rooms. Similarly, they analyze Rubens' Prometheus, both 
as allusion to the myfiis and according to its line, color, 
form, and composition, lipschitz' Prometheus Strangling 
the Vulture and Sardeau's Fall oflcartds are studied, as well 
as Arthurian-period armor, a tomb cover, and several 



Renaissance and Baroque representations of Greek gods 
and goddesses. We continually modify the course 
readings, paper assignments, and museum tours to 
respond to current topics of interest or special museum 
exhibits. 

An interesting consequence of this exposure to the 
museum is that many students have returned to visit and 
some have become student members of the art museum 
after the assignment or the course is completed. 

Dessa Ewing, Professor, Humanities 
Glenn Tomlinson, Staff Lecturer 

For further information, contact Dessa Ewing at Delaware 
County Community College, Route 252 & Media Line 
Road, Media, PA 19063, or Glenn Tomlinson at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Box 7646, Philadelphia, PA 
19101. 



4i) 



Suanne 0. Roueche, Editor 
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Designing an Effective Advisory Committee 



COMPOSITION: Advisory committee members 
should be individuals selected on the basis of: 

• The appropriateness of their professional position 
or occupation as it relates to ^e specific curricu- 
lum. 

• Their motivation to "roll up the sleeves" and get 
involved actively with the committee's work. 

• Their willingness to go out and seek the involve- 
ment of other elements of society in support of the 
program. 

• Their desire to get involved with student issues 
and advising. 

• Their relative expertise and technical currency. 

EFFECTIVENESS: An advisory committee that does 
not maintain a regular schedule of meetings or that meets 
and achieves nothing more than a "roll-call" can never be 
effective. An ineffective committee wastes time and other 
resources — for themselves and for the college. 

Both individual and collective participation are essen- 
tial for achieving the desired level of effectiveness. Effec- 
tiveness can be measured /increased by or as a result of: 

• Establishing and keeping a regular schedule of 
meetings. 

• Setting an agenda to be followed at each meeting. 

• Developing a program that includes Plans, 

Actions, and Decisions (PAD). Progress can be 
evaluated as a measure of effectiveness, i.e., 
getting things planned, acted upon, and com- 
pleted in a timely manner. 

• Establishing and maintaining "open" channels of 
communication between committee members, 
faculty, and the local community. 

• Periodic group sessions between students and 
one or more committee members during which 
students can obtain firsthand information about 
the "real-world" that they will be entering. 

• Membership presentations to classes (arranged 
via the appropriate chair or instructor). 

• Activities sudi as resume preparation classes and 
job interviewing techniques conducted by 
committee members who are involved in em- 
ployee hiring. 



RECORDS: Yes, paperwork is essential to any effec- 
tive effort The ability to "track-back" is crucial. People 
move about. Committee memberships, faculties, and 
department chairs change. A coherent history of activities 
(completed and pending) are invaluable for continuity 
and sustained effort. 

Minutes of each meeting should include: 

• Who was present and who was absent. 

• What was discussed (old, current, new business). 

• When something is to be done, followed up on, 

next scheduled meeting, etc. 

• Where the necessary resources are to support 

committee initiatives/actions. 

• Why certain plans, actions, decisions are at their 

current condition or status. 

Personal files on each committee member should 
indude: 

• Spedal qualifications, skills, education, etc. 

• IxkbI address and phone (home and business). 

• Noteworthy accomplishments as a member. 
Timely letters of appreciation, etc., do a lot to 
retain valuable members. (Your successor 
might like to know who he/she can count on.) 

• Record of attendance. (You may want to invite 
the member back for "another tour" if he/she 
is a consistent partidpant.) 

• Membership on subcommittees, such as 
recruitment, scholarship, etc. 

Note: Be cognizant of restricting factors such as 
Privacy Act issues, etc. 

Correspondence, both incoming and outgoing, 
establishes a history that is often invaluable. 

ORGANIZATION: Without a thorough plan, no 
organization will be effective. Consider the first three 
points (composition, effectiveness, records) before 
thinking about how to oiganize. TTien, seek the best 
qualified to lead the organization in its pursuit. The 
simplest organizational structure is often the best. 

• Committee chairperson. Elected by the commit- 
tee itself, this person will work with the depart- 
ment chair to set schedules and develop agenda, 
and will network with other members to carry 
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out the duties and activities of the committee. 

• Committee vice chairperson. Selected by and 
reports to the chairperson. The vice chair stands 
in for the chair in his/her absence to ensure 
continuity. The vice chair also should serve as 
liaison between subcommittees. 

• Committee secretary. In some colleges this is a 
member of the faculty. It can be a committee 
member. The secret^ takes notes and prepares 
the minutes (which should be officiated via 
signature of both the chair and secretary). The 
secretary prepares outgoing correspondence, 
files and maintains incoming correspondence, 
and maintains committee member files. 

• Individual members. The other members of the 
advisory committee should be invited to come on 
board based on the overall effectiveness scheme 
that is developed. For example, if it is deter- 
mined that the advisory committee will become 
involved in aiding students with rfeume writing, 
a member should be recruited who has the 
appropriate technical skills and experience but 
also is knowledgeable on what it takes to write a 
"hire-able" resume. 

• Subcommittees. There are several schools of 
thought. Subcommittees should be kept to an 
absolute minimum. For many committees, there 
are simply not enough members to spread out 
among several subcommittees. 

However, each advisory committee should have at 
least one standing subcommittee as the '1?ridge" 
committee. A properly constituted "bridge" subcom- 
mittee can be an invaluable tool for the faculty and 
college. This committee builds 'l^ridges" between the 
college and local business and industry to collect and 
disseminate information relative (but not limited) to: 

• The need to update curriculum content. 

• The employment opportunities for students. 

• Employee retraining/skills upgrading opportu- 
nities at the school. 

• Technological advancements. 

Other members of the advisory committee (not 
assigned to the bridge subcommittee) participate in 
and carry out the other actions and activities of the 
committee as a whole. 



• Most students are eager to show off what they 
have done, especially to one who might be a 
potential employer. The student "grapevine" is 
awesome. When freshmen hear that diey will be 
showing their work to professionals, listen and 
watch closely. Enthusiasm is contagious. 

(Quality of student work increases! 

• Involve your advisory committee in the selection 
and review of textbooks and such. This is a 
proven method for building enthusiasm. Their 
professional expertise and experience is often 
overlooked. 

• And, a case can be made for periodic social 
events that involve all players. One department 
conducts an annual Christmas party at the 
department chair's home for students, advisory 
committee members, and faculty. Another 
conducts an annual student picnic for the same, 
organized and sponsored by the students. 

In summaiy: It takes sustained work and effort to 
develop an effective advisory committee. The interac- 
tions and relationships between committee members, 
faculty, students, and local business and industry must 
be as synergistic as possible. Any advisory committee 
will be as strong — or weak — as Ae least active mem- 
ber. Passive interest or apathy on the part of the 
faculty will quickly discourage even the most commit- 
ted member. 

Herbert W. Donahue, Jr., Chair, Engineering Division 

For further information, contact the author at Guilford 
Technical Community College, P. O. Box 309, 
Jamestown, NC 27282. 



BUILDING ENTHUSIASM: Involving your 
advisory committee in such events as evaluating 
student projects, papers, lab work, etc., is a good way 
to instill enthusiasm. It is also a good way for you, as 
the instructor or chair, to get a feel for what is or is not 
acceptable "out there." And, it is gpod press for 
recruiting — the word will get out. Other ideas include: 




Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 
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A Group Approach to Multiple-Choice Tests 



"I just don't do well on multiple-choice tests." 

"Answer C is just as good as answer A." 

"These tests don't show what I really know." 

4. 

Despite spirited debate over the merits of true/ false 
and multiple-choice tests, objective exercises remain a 
conventional, cost-effective way to evaluate individual 
students. Regrettably, many instructors and students do 
not fully develop connections between test performance, 
mastery of course content, comprehension of key con- 
cepts, and development of course-related skills. 

Challenged by students and colleagues who criticize 
objective tests as abstract evaluative exercises vaguely 
connected to real learning, I began exploring alternative 
ways to administer true/ false and multiple-choice tests. I 
subsequently developed a group problem-solving ap- 
proach that better motivates students and maximizes 
individual and group performance. 

This collaborative approach to objective testing sug- 
gests a creative way to encourage and develop individual 
commitment, confidence, and skill in group problem 
solving and decision making. It requires students to take 
greater individual and group responsibility for learning. 

It emphasizes collaborative methods and skills that 
facilitate mastery of objective information. 

The steps below describe my group approach to 
objective testing: 

1. Require each student to take the test. Instructors may 
choose to collect the tests prior to the next step. This is 
often, but not always, advisable. It is important to 
recognize individual achievement. But periodic refusal 
to evaluate an individual test puts greater emphasis on 
effective group problem solving. Instructors may 
choose to use the two-stage preliminary scoring/ final 
grading option described below (4, 5, 6) for individual 
tests. 

2. Require students to form their own groups or assemble 
in assigned groups. These groups may be established 
prior to the test day and may exist for the duration of 
the course. Allowing students to select their own 
groups is highly recommended. This process is an 
effective learning exercise in its own right. 

3. Require each group to take the test as a group. Groups^ 
will develop different strategies for decision making 



and conflict resolution. Instructors should monitor 
each group's process and suggest strategies for effective 
collaboration. 

Each group submits its answers for preliminaiy 
scoring. TTie instructor compares the group's answers 
with the master key. The test is returned without marks. 
The group is told how many questions are incorrect. It is 
not told which questions are incorrect. 

5. The group reviews its answers. It may alter its initial 
answers for final grading. The group discusses 
whether it will or will not benefit from revising its 
initial answers. Groups tend to reconsider the ques- 
tions that caused the most disagreement. Individual 
answers initially rejected by the group are sometimes 
adopted. Groups that revise their initial answers 
typically fail to improve their score. 

6. Groups submit tests for final grading. When possible, 
tests are scored in class and returned for discussion. 

7. If the instructor has time and/or assistance, individual 
tests may be scored during class. The instructor may 
record individual scores and group scores on the board 
for comparison and discussion. 

Without exception, all students surveyed recommend 
that other instructors incorporate collaborative testing in 
their courses. Most students strongly agree that collabora- 
tive testing is an effective way to learn essential course 
information and concepts. According to one student, 
"Group testing is a good way to learn new, misunder- 
stood, or foigotten material." 

In addition to significantly improved mastery of course 
content, students engaged in collaborative testing learn 
how to listen, evaluate, question, persuade, resolve 
disagreement, and learn from one another. Most students 
report markedly improved confidence and persuasiveness 
in expressing their point-of-view in groups. "I recom- 
mend group testing," one student says, "because it is an 
effective model of real-life situations we will encounter as 
members of the work force." 

Brian P. Cooke, Instructor, Business Management 

For further information contact the author at Santa Fe 
Conununity College,?. O. Box 4187, Santa Fe,NM 87502- 
4187. 
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The Rewards of Working Together 



A collaborative project between San Juan College' s 
Nursing Program and its campus Child Development 
Center resulted in benefits for both groups. A well-child 
assessment was provided for every enroUee at the center, 
thereby enabling the center to fulfill a previously unmet 
National Council of Early Childhood FYogram criterion of 
a health exam for each child. The students in the Nursing 
Program received a valuable experience in pediatric 
health assessment under the supervision of a nursing 
instructor. This experience was planned as part of the 
Parent/Child Nursing course in which students were 
enrolled. 

Several months in advance of the project, a meeting of 
highly prepared individuals was convened for the 
purpose of planning. The group included Nursing 
Program faculty involved in teaching the Parent/Child 
Nursing course, the directors for the Child Development 
Center (CDC) and Nursing Program, and nurses from the 
community, including school nurses, a public health 
nurse, and a pediatric nurse practitioner. The group 
recommended that the well-child exam include a basic 
physical exam with vision and developmental screening, 
using components of the Denver II. One of the school 
nurses offered to handle hearing testing separately. 

Health screening forms were developed for parents to 
complete at home. The forms solicited information on the 
child's health history, parental attitudes, and safely 
practices in the home. These forms, along with a letter of 
explanation, were given to parents before the project. 

In order to allow them to be present, parents were 
given an "appointment time" for their child's assessment. 
Active parental participation was encouraged, as it is in 
all activities at the CDC. Parents were told that they 
should feel free to use a health-care provider of their 
choice if they were not comfortable having the assess- 
ment made at CDC. Only one family out of 58 decided 
not to participate. 

Students were prepared for the experience with 
written objectives and a practice laboratory. Children 
were prepared by their teachers, who provided opportu- 
nity for medical play and who brought them to the 
Nursing Department to meet the project-director/ 
instructor, see the nursing labs and exam equipment, and 
discuss the assessment. 

At the end of the semester, the planning group re- 
convened to evaluate the project. Two students involved 
in the experience were asked to join the group. The 
overall evaluation was positive. Areas for improvement 



were identifred. AD agreed that the project provided new 
and exciting possibUities for student learning and demon- 
strated that coUaborative efforts can meet the needs and 
objectives of several coUege departments. 

Barbara Ferriz, R.N., M.S., Director, Department of Nursing 

For further information, contact the author at San Juan 
CoUegp, 4601 CoUegp Boulevard, Farmington, NM 87402. 
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What I Learned About Quality in the Classroom from a Harvard 
Business School Professor and a Group of Freshman Students 



Einstein said that we cannot solve problems with the 
same thinking we used when we created the problems. 

For that reason I find it helpful to read journals directed to 
professionals outside of education. I gain new persp>ective 
and often glean useful concepts which I can translate into 
a human service context. The Harvard Business Review 
publishes many articles which are applicable to the 
community college and academia as a whole. 'The Eight 
Dimensions of Quality/' by David Garvin (1987), is one 
such article. 

Garvin's article provided me with insight into thinking 
aboutquality through the eyes of the customer. He 
explains how performance, features, reliability, conform- 
ance, serviceability, durability, aesthetics, and perceived 
quality are factors that determine quality from the 
customer's point of view. Examples are directed at the 
business reader and often are not an easy fit for a commu- 
nity college. Nevertheless, I have used Garvin's principles 
through the years in my administrative role. 

The customer compares the process and results of 
whatever service is being provided by measuring it 
against one or more of the aforementioned criteria. The 
customer in an educational setting may be student, future 
employer, or the next teacher in the teaching/leaming 
process. 

These customers compare competing services or 
products and make value judgments about quality. These 
judgmental perceptions significantly influence the deci- 
sions these customers make regarding future transactions. 
It does not matter whether the analysis is about a college 
catalog, a registration process, or the functioning of a 
curriculum committee. With some creative adaptation of 
the eight quality dimensions, those responsible for a 
customer-oriented process can identify amazing, interest- 
ing, and useful insights, and improvements easily can 
follow. 

For the past two years I have elected to teach a class 
each semester to help me "stay close to the customer" and 
to help me ask good questions about processes, added 
value, and continuous improvement. Recently, I shared 
Garvin's principles with my Fundamentals of Speech class 
and asked the students to help me design a course evalua- 



tion form using those concepts. The process of designing 
the form was at least as useful as the findings. It forced 
me to question my teaching process and outcomes. It 
allowed me to see that even when a course is regulated by 
departmental policy, it can be differentiated and custom- 
ize to fit student needs. 

Formulating questions related to the criterion of 
reliability causes the teacher to think about the accuracy of 
what students have learned. When formulating questions 
about durability, the teacher speculates about how long 
the new knowledge or new competency will be of value. 
(Questions related to features illustrate the elements in a 
class that are not required but are chosen by the instructor, 
based on a belief that the feature makes a difference in 
student learning. The data received from the student's 
evaluation have the potential for validating this belief. 

This evaluation form is designed to gain information 
about quality from the student's point of view — informa- 
tion, when considered alongside student performance on 
exams and other graded measures, that can be helpful to 
the teacher in improving instruction. [Sample items are 
provided on page 2.] 

To teach is to learn twice. For administrators, teaching 
has multiple dimensions-^reviewing discipline content, 
practicing teaching process, and gaining insight about 
students and teachers and the way the college serves 
them. When administrators teach, they gain practical 
information about improving quality for students, teach- 
ers, and the college. Business and management principles, 
such as those suggested by Garvin, have application in the 
classroom as well as in the management of ^e college. 
Administrators who are willing to "go into the trenches" 
will discover hidden treasures of knowledge about the 
needs of their customers and how the college can continu- 
ally improve its responsiveness to thern, and in so doing, 
compete on the basis of quality. 

Alan Scheibmeir, Vice President for Instructional Services 

For further information, contact the author at Grayson 
. County Community College, 6101 Grayson Drive, 
Denison, TX 75020. 
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Evaluation Form 
[Sample Items] 



Please mark your responses according to the following rating scale: 

5 = strongly agree or Yes 3 = tend to agree 1 = strongly disagree or No 

4 = agree 2 = tend to disagree N/ A = does not apply 

1. Performance 

A. The teacher provided a variety of activities to ensure that each class member had m opportunity to learn. 

B. The teacher asked questions or engaged in other inquiry to determine if learning was occurring. 

2. Features 

A. Videotapes, visual aids, cind example speeches were beneficial. 

B. The attendance policy was reasonable. 

3. Reliability 

A. The concepts, principles, and processes taught in the dass are relevant, practical, and useful to my present or 
future professional or personal life. 

4. Conformance 

A. The teacher followed the course syllabus cind semester outline. 

B. The teacher was considerate whUe maintaining course standards. 

5. ServiceabUity 

A. The teacher was available to me and to other students. 

B. He cared about students' success. 

6. Durability 

A. The teacher seemed to stay abreast of the current scholarly developments in public speaking and to 
incorporate useful new knowledge into the course. 

B. What I learned in this class will be of lasting value to me as I engage in future public speaking. 

7. Aesthetics 

A. I was satisfied with the formality (or lack of formality) in this dass. 

B. The teacher was dressed appropriately. 

8 Perceived (Quality 

A. This class met my expectations. 

B. In compeirison with other courses of a similar nature that you have taken at this college, how would you rate 
your level of learning in this course? 

^a) I learned a great deal more than I usually do. 

b) I learned more than I usually do. 

^c) I learned about as much as I usually do. 

^d) I learned less than I usually do. 

^e) I learned considerably less than I usually do. 

Please take time, think creatively, and come up with two or three ideas that you believe would make this course or my 
teaching more enjoyable and/or more useful. 



Suanne D. Roueche, Editor 

Octoberl, 1993,VoLXV,Na22 
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The Pen Pal Letter: A Separate Audience 



I have stumbled across a strategy that has yielded more 
benefits to my students and to me than I ever could have 
imagined, and it is so simple. Although I use this idea 
with basic writing students, this strategy would be 
productive at any writing level. 

I assign each of my students a pen pal, whom they have 
never met, from another section of the same class. I try to 
mix the pairings for sex, age, and race/ nationality as 
much as possible. Once each week they write a letter to 
their pen pals which I, as postman, will deliver. 

The benefits of this assignment include, but are not 
restricted to the following: 1) The audience is real; 2) the 
process encourages self-discovery, tolerance, and diplo- 
macy; 3) it helps the instructor know his/her students 
better; 4) it acts as a barometer of students' writing 
progress; and 5) it does not require much time of the 
instructor. 

The pen pal strategy allows students to write to an 
audience (other than the instructor) with whom they will 
frequently encounter many "real" communication prob- 
lems. They often are confused by their pen pals' com- 
ments, but I never interpret meanings or give any descrij>- 
tion of their partners. Instead, I help them write back and 
ask clear questions that hopefully will result in clear, 
descriptive answers; this "helping" time becomes an 
unparalleled teaching moment in which we are able to 
deal with nearly all asp>ects of writing because the prob- 
lems are immediate. My students sometimes work harder 
to make their writing clear to their pen pals than they do 
in their essays to me, and they experience a writing 
teacher's frustration when their pen pals do not write 
clearly. This is beneficial for everyone. 

Pen pal letters also become avenues through which my 
students can discover basic truths about each other. 
Although I frequently give them general suggestions for 
topics, they always are free to write about anything. Some 
students remain guarded in their correspondence 
throughout the term; but for most, pen pal letters become 
candid and open, a kind of journal. Since students type 
these letters on computers, they have a copy of each letter 
they write, as well as the reply I deliver. The responses 
they give to one another are often heartwarming. Older/ 
younger pen pals discover they both fear competing with 
each other for grades. Male/ female and mixed-race pen 



pals discover the pleasure of getting to know one another 
without the biases inherent in face-to-face meetings. 

These letters also give me wonderful insights into my 
students' lives. I learn of a family's decision to pool its 
entertainment money to send Mom back to school. I learn 
of the abuse a young man suffers at the hands of his 
father. I learn how hard it is to be a student, parent, 
spouse, and employee at the same time. I learn of a 
woman's efforts to find her children after they were 
kidnapped by her ex-husband. I learn of a middle-aged 
man's joy at having written a passing essay for the first 
time in his life. Pen pal letters make me a better instructor 
because they allow me to understand and empathize with 
my students. 

Frequently pen pal letters gratify unintentionally. As 
the term progresses, I begin to see references to writing 
lessons. "That last sentence I wrote seems like it might be 
a run-on." "Mr. Dickston would not appreciate my using 
the word 'things' here." 'T was surprised to learn using a 
semicolon correctly is not all that Iwd." At the start of the 
term, my students often do not correct the errors they 
suspect they have made in their letters, but I delight in 
helping them make corrections later when they begin to 
care what their pen pals think of their writing. 

My students know that I read each letter, and I give 
them credit for having completed one each week. But 
because I do not correct or mark these letters in any way, 
they do not demand nearly as much of my time as do 
essays. I find that my students genuinely enjoy writing to 
a stranger. By the end of the term, some have exchanged 
pictures, some have made arrangements to meet for 
coffee, many have established study teams, and a few 
have dated. 

Doug Dickston, /nsfrMcfor, Developmental Writing 

For further information, contact the author at Mt. Hood 
Community College, 26000 SE Stark Street, Gresham, OR 
97030. 
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Omaha Hospitality Hall of Fame 

As a food arts instructor in a community college, I 
have found that there is far more to my job than teaching 
students. I must find students and convince them that 
there is no better way to invest their time and their lives 
than in our program. In my experience there are two 
types of people in food service: TTiere are those who are 
merely passing through and those who want so badly to 
be in the profession that they will tolerate and even thrive 
on the long hours and the demands of the industry. 

When I began to think about the important influences 
on my professional growth, my thoughts went back to 
the founders of the hospitality industry in our commu- 
nity. As I thought about them and the contributions they 
had made, the idea of establishing a hall of fame kept 
recurring. 

After talking with others interested in this project, I 
helped organize a steering committee: the executive 
director of the Omaha Restaurant Association, the 
immediate past president of the ORA, the vice president 
of the ORA Foundation, the director of the Metropolitan 
Community College Foundation, chefs, instructors, 
restaurant community leaders, American Culinary 
Federation board members, apprentices, and purveyors. 
Subcommittees were formed: nomination and selection 
(chefs, owners, purveyors — all with years of experience), 
menu planning (apprentices and instructors), service, 
donations, financial, historical, program, publicity, 
awards and plaques, and decorations. 

Early enthusiasm has indicated that we should make 
this an annual event in October, National Restaurant 
Month. Nothing but a fine dining experience will suffice 
for such an occasion. We have begun planning the dinner 
to be held in the banquet meeting rooms of the college, 
the site where we will commemorate the leaders of 
Omaha's hospitality industry with induction into the 
permanent Hall of Fame. Much has been accomplished: 
brokers and purveyors have pledged donated items; the 
apprentices have begun work on recipes; the first nomi- 
nees have been selected; a purpose statement and bylaws 
have been written; and stationery for the Hall of Fame is 
being purchased. 

The Hall of Fame will include pictures and plaques of 
all the inductees. Two individuals will be selected 
annually in each of the following categories: restaurant 
owners/ managers, chefs, purveyors, and educators/ food 
service directors. Each of the inductees will receive a 
plaque and be honored at the dinner. One of the 
community' s most famous restaurant owners will be 
selected as the master of ceremonies, and apprentices and 
their supervising chefs will prepare the dinner.' 



The goals of this event are to showcase our industry, 
attract qualified people into its service, raise scholarship 
monies, honor those who have worked hard at making 
our industry proud, and, maybe best of all, bring owners, 
purveyors, educators, chefs, and other culinarians 
together to work on something that will benefit individu- 
als, industry, and community. All of the students in our 
program are excited about the event, the challenge of the 
food preparation, and the hopeful prospect of being 
inducted someday into the tfall of Fame. 



James E. Trebbien, Instructor, Food Arts & Management 

For further information contact the author at Metropoli- 
tan Community College, P. O. Box 3777, Omaha, NE 
68103-0777. 
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Measuring Institutional Effectiveness: 
An Incremental Approach 



The assessment of institutional effectiveness has 
received increasing attention in recent years. 
Postsecondary institutions have engag^ in a variety of 
assessment activities, ranging from evaluating instruc- 
tional programs and services to assessing student achieve- 
ment. These assessment activities often provide informa- 
tion for improving instruction and services to students, as 
well as meeting the requirements of external accreditation 
and funding agencies. 

Vincennes University, Indiana's only comprehensive 
two-year college, is not a typical junior college. More than 
85 percent of Vincennes University's students are full- 
time, one-third live in campus residence halls, and the 
average age is 19.6 years. V.U. uses multiple measures to 
monitor institutional effectiveness, and several of its most 
successful measures are described here. 

Orientation Siurvey 

This survey is conducted during summer orientation 
and collects information supplemental to the demographic 
information already on the database. The survey collects 
three types of information: effectiveness of the university 
recruitment and marketing program, attitudes and 
expectations about life at V.U., and educational gpals. 

Responses to questions about the effectiveness of 
recruitment tell us if there are certain populations that are 
not being reached well, such as students who have been 
out of school for more than two years. They also tell us if 
there are major shifts in the inconrdng p>opulation and 
confirm that V.U.'s major service area contains many 
small towns within a 30-nrdle radius of Vincennes, Indiana. 

Responses to questions about expectation tell us that 
the inconrdng students expect to study very hard (12 or 
more hours a week) and that most of them realistically 
expect to need some help with mathematics and perhaps 
with study skills. Students also optinrdstically expect to 
earn significantly higher grades than they did in high 
school. 

Answers to questions relating to educational gpals 
provide the best indentifier of those students who come to 
V.U. but do not seek an associate degree. They plan to ^ 
complete a single course or a single semester or year 



before transferring to a four-year college or university. 
Various ways to incorporate this information into the 
required "Student Ri^t-to-Know" data currently are 
being sought. 

A side benefit of the orientation survey is the identifica- 
tion of students who participated in band, choir, drama, 
the student newspaper, or student government in high 
school. These names and addresses are sent immediately 
to the appropriate campus office. Students are contacted 
with a personal letter and/or call inviting them to partici- 
pate in the comesjX)nding V.U. activity. 

Placement Testing 

V.U. has an extensive mandatory placement testing 
program which is required of all students whose SAT (or 
corresponding ACT) scores are not available or fall below 
predetermined cutoff levels. Computerized "adaptive 
placement tests" are administered during the orientation. 
During the first week of classes, several departments 
administer departmental exams to ensure again the 
appropriateness of placement. 

Student Success in Coiuses 

At the end of each term, a comprehensive Student 
Success in Courses analysis is prepared. This analysis 
identifies courses where more than 20 percent of the 
students withdrew and where less than 66 percent of the 
students earned passing grades of A, B, C, or P. Semester- 
to-semester changes are noted. For multiple section 
courses, instructor-related and timeof-day analyses are 
performed on request. 

This information, when combined with success-in-next- 
course data, success within the major at transfer institu- 
tions, and grade distribution in comparable courses at the 
primary institutions to which our students transfer, are 
imjx)rtant aspects of monitoring articulation agreements 
and transfer success, as well as safeguarding against grade 
inflation. 

Student Success by Placement Category 

All full-time students entering college for the first time 
are categorized by placement into one of five categories: 
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1. Collegq-ready; 

2. Severely underprepared in English, reading, and 
mathematics; 

3. Severely underprepared in English and/or reading, 
marginaUy underprepared in mathematics,-' 

4. Severely underprepared in mathematics, marginally 
underprepared in English and/or reading; 

5. MarginaUy underprepared in mathematics, reading, 
and/ or English (over 50 percent of the student 
body). 

The proportion of students in each category who have 
earned a first-semester grade point average above 2.000 is 
a major indicator of institutional effectiveness. It is also a 
major indicator of the impact of policy changes (such as, 
removing remedial coursework from GPA computation). 

Monitoring Success of Subpopulations 

The progress of certain subpopulations — e.g., minority 
students, nontraditional students, and international 
students — is monitored each semester. The average 
cumulative GPA, the proportion with GPA above 2.000, 
and the average completion rate, as well as semester-to- 
semester retention, are reported. 

Attendance Notification System 

Students (and their parents) are notified in a cost- 
effective manner when absence from class begins to 
jeopardize student success. This system was described in 
Innovation Abstracts, Volume Xin, Number 28, 'Tostcards 
for Student Success." 

Placement of Occupational Students 

An annual follow-up survey is conducted to determine 
the placement of spring graduates in occupational 
programs. An increasing number of students are choos- 
ing to continue their education rather than to enter the 
work force immediately. 

Success of Transfer Students 

Transcripts from six baccalaureate institutions where 
many of our students transfer are analyzed on a two-year 
rotating schedule. Currently 82 to 88 percent of V.U.'s 
transfer students are successful, as indicated by maintain- 
ing a GPA above 2.(XX) at their new school. Efforts are 
currently underway to initiate electronic evaluation and 
transfer of transcripts between V.U. and two neighboring 
institutions, Indiana State University and the University 
of Southern Indiana. 

"On Coiuise" — Academic Advisement 

An "On Course" system for acadenrdc advisement is in 
the pilot-testing stage. Course requirements for every 



major in a given acaden\ic catalog have been entered on 
the computer. A student seeking a degree can know 
immediately which required courses have been com- 
pleted and which must yet be taken to satisfy degree 
requirements. A student considering changing majors 
immediately can know which courses already taken are 
applicable to the new major. 

Jeanne Budig, Assistant to the President for Research and 
Planning 

For further information, contact the author at Vincennes 
University, 1(X)2 North First Street, Vincennes, IN 47591. 



Suanne D, Roueche, Editor 
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Wanted: Strategic, Self-Regulated Foreign Language Learners 



Why are the task demands of foreign language learning 
so difficult for many college-level students to conquer? 
What are the unique task demands associated with 
language learning that face foreign language learners? For 
many students, learning a foreign language may seem 
similar to other academic learning, e.g., they must attend 
class, assimilate new information, and budget their time 
for study outside of the classroom. Yet, if you were to ask 
those students who are enrolled in foreign language 
classes if they believe that learning a foreign language was 
a different kind of learning than that associated with other 
academic classes, I would suspect that they would 
consider language learning to be a unique undertaking. 

Most college-level language instructors would affirm 
that the major purpose of enrolling in a language class is 
the development of optimal communicative proficiency in 
the foreign language. On the other hand, college-level 
foreign language students will have quite different and 
divergent motivations and/or goals for enrolling in a 
foreign language class. Perhaps some are there primarily 
to complete the minimum language requirement in order 
to receive a degree. Others may want to learn the lan- 
guage to better their employment opportunities. Some 
older learners may be in class for the intellectual stimulus. 
Nevertheless, this diverse group must be given maximum 
opportunities for success and achievement. 

The Unique Demands of Language Learning 

For many students the sometimes intense demand that 
English be used only sporadically in the foreign language 
class may cause stress; and instructor demands for early 
oral production in the foreign language may increase 
students' levels of anxiety. There may be student beliefs 
or misconceptions about how foreign languages are 
learned which may negatively impact their learning. 

Therefore, from the onset of language learning, it is 
important for the language instructor to know something 
of students' gpals and current beliefs about language 
study. An assessment questionnaire such as the FLLASSI 
(Foreign Language Learning and Study Strategies Inven- 
toiy) (Dies, 1992), the BALLI (Beliefs About Language 
Learning Inventoiy) (Horwitz, 1983), or an instructor- 
generated questionnaire about language learning miy i • 
prove to be valuable in aiding students to become more 



aware of the unique demands associated with language 
learning. This assessment should help the instructor to 
aid the students by pinpointing areas where incomplete, 
erroneous information or beliefs exist about language 
learning and language learning tasks; which existing 
learning strategies will be applicable for language learning 
tasks; and a brief appraisal of the learner's current goals or 
attitudes related to foreign language learning. As students 
become more aware of themselves as learners in general, 
they should have more opportunities to develop appropri- 
ate, efficient, and effective strategies for dealing with the 
unique demands of language learning. 

Self-Regulation and the Language Learner 

Self-regulation refers to the degree that learners are 
aware of themselves as learners and the actions that they 
take to learn more effectively. Unfortunately, many 
language instructors concern themselves exdusively with 
delivering linguistic input in the foreign language to their 
students. They profess to having neither the time nor 
inclination for student strategy or study skills training to 
help their students be more successful. 

Skill and proficiency in foreign language require 
learners to assimilate the taiget language through rich 
sources of linguistic input. However, without the student 
being a veiy active, knowledgeable, and willing partici- 
pant in the process, it is unlikely that optimal foreign 
language proficiency will be acquired. 

Consequently, foreign language learners must be given 
opportunities for developing strategies that will optimize 
the attainment of acceptable skill levels. Foreign language 
instructors must be attuned to their students' needs and 
help them develop appropriate learning strategies and 
study skills that facilitate the process. 

Ehiring initial exposure to a foreign language, learning 
task demands may seem overwhelming. The develop- 
ment of appropriate and diverse strategies to deal with 
these task demands will require practice and diligence if 
the strategies are to become a permanent part of the 
learner's strategy repertoire, ^ce the strategies become 
more automatic, learners will derive the greatest benefits 
from them. Self-regulated foreign language learners use 
self-evaluation and monitoring of the effectiveness of 
strategy use as an important element during the language 
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learning process. Students then begin to realize that 
inefficient, ineffective strategies must be revised or 
discarded and replaced by more appropriate strategies. 

Additionally, language instructors must help students 
address the emotional demands faced by many language 
learners. Research indicates that the oral production 
required during language instruction may provoke 
considerable anxiety. Not only must students contend 
with the new sound system of the foreign language, they 
must attempt conversations and discussions that could 
easily be carried out in English. Moreover, with an 
inefficient amount of new language vocabulary and 
expressions, learners may begin to believe that they are 
simply incapable of learning a foreign language. Even 
with rather high motivational levels, language learners 
soon may feel that they are not progressing at an accept- 
able rate. Again, information through assessment 
provided by the instructor may help to persuade learners 
to accept and understand their self-diagnosed deficiency 
more realistically. Additionally, methods of reducing 
students' stress and anxiety through positive self-talk, 
guided imagery, and other relaxation techniques bear 
investigation by the college-level foreign language 
instructor concerned with student success. 

Proficiency in a foreign language usually takes many 
years to achieve. Normally learners will require resi- 
dency in the foreign language culture in order to become 
optimally proficient. Research indicates that proficiency 
seems to be enhanced if the learner desires to integrate at 
least somewhat with the people who speak the foreign 
language and their culture. If learners bring negative 
attitudes toward the foreign language or stereotypes 
about its speakers to the classroom, it will be more 
difficult for them to invest the necessary effort in develop- 
ing strategies needed for achieving true language profi- 
ciency. Instructors should provide avenues for helping 
learners to rethink old attitudes and thus improve the 
chance to become both linguistically and culturally 
proficient in the new language. 



• Giving honest assessments of the amount of time 
required to learn a foreign language and the level of 
attainment that learners may expect to achieve at the 
end of a particular course of study. If the instructor 
has had language learning experiences (which most 
all have had), it is appropriate to share these insights 
with students. 

• Encouraging learners' self-reporting of activities 
outside of class by means of journals. This activity 
should contribute to enhanced language proficiency, 
provide opportunity for direct feedback from the 
instructor, and perhaps offer a strategy for helping 
the students take a more analytical look at them- 
selves and the language learning process. 

• Suggesting that students exchange telephone 
numbers and form cooperative study groups for 
outsideof-class learning activities. Not only will 
they be able to share experiences as participants in 
the same endeavor, but they will be able to observe 
the study strategies of peers in their own quest for 
language proficiency. 

As language instructors, we owe it to current and 
future students to make the language learning process a 
less stressful, more pleasant and productive educational 
enterprise. 

Jeri H. Dies, Graduate Assistant, Foreign Language 
Education 

For further information contact the author at The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, EDB 528E, Austin, TX 78712. 



Instructional Strategies for the Foreign 
Language Classroom 

Recommendations for increasing foreign language 
learners' strategies and self-regulatory awareness in 
foreign language classes include: 

• Helping students assess their attitudes, motivations, 
study habits, and beliefs about foreign language 
learning from the beginning. Knowledge of these 
variables will allow the instructor to address indi- 
vidual student needs in order to improve students' 
opportunity for acquiring skill and proficiency in the 
language. 
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Formative vs. Summative Evaluation 



Faculty often voice concerns about end-of-term 
course evaluations. To begin with, many instruments 
used in the evaluative process do not clearly discern 
between instructor and course evaluations. Even more 
important, perhaps, most institutions administer such 
devices at the termination of the quarter/ semester, and 
so the feedback is history, a postmortem. 

I always have felt some remorse for those students I 
failed to touch, as well as remorse for myself for not 
having been more perceptive and proactive in the 
intervention process. The unfortunate part of this saga, 
of course, is ^at it is too late — too late for anything 
except a firm resolve for the future. 

Remember evaluation classes? Remember terms like 
summative and formative? With summative, the name 
says it all — "sum." It is very effective for providing 
final statistics regarding the nature of a program and 
accountability assessments; unfortunately, it does not 
do much good for the ongoing process. On the other 
hand, evaluation courses also posit formative evalua- 
tion as a technique which can provide continuing 
feedback. Stufflebeam, a noted evaluation expert, 
divided the evaluative dimension into goals, design, 
process, and product. We as educators can actually 
control all four dimensions of our courses if we decide 
upon this alternate means of gathering information 
regarding our process, our product, our design, and our 
goals. 

For me, it started this way. I wanted to know how 
well students were assimilating the information I was 
teaching. I also was interested in getting some feedback 
from students on my facilitation process. Moreover, I 
was interested in whether students were meeting their 
end of the "educational contract." 

To achieve this goal, I devised a feedback sheet or 
what I called a "progress report." I used this term 
because I did not want students to get caught up in the 
jargon of evaluation, yet I wanted the whole process, 
my role, their role, to be reconsidered before the term 
moved along too far. I simply asked them to supply me 
with four bits of information. 

The first section of the questionnaire asked students 
to list or identify some things they had learned over that 



period. I felt this was a useful query since it would 
reinforce in the minds of the students what they had 
been responsible for during that time. In addition, it 
would let me know if what I perceived as "information 
to be learned" was indeed the same as the perceptions 
of the students. Many students listed objective, quanti- 
fiable bits of information, such as syntax; a few spoke of 
more sophisticated cognitive achievements. As the 
instructor, you have the option of asking for specific or 
general principles. 

The second portion of the questionnaire asked 
students if they had learned up to their potential and what, if 
anything, the instructor could have done to facilitate the 
learning process. From my perspective, this is the most 
important part of the report. If we are interested in 
intervention and dealing with potential problems, 
chances are students will respond to this question in a 
way which will provide much guidance for the instruc- 
tor. Comments such as, "I'm linear; please do more 
book work" and "Could we do more of this, or more of 
that" and many other requests that students view as 
possible solutions to their learning impediments. One 
student candidly suggested that I do less talking. Using 
student comments, I try to alter and modify my teach- 
ing to more effectively meet learning needs. 

The third question asked what they as students could 
have done to enhance the learning process. I envisioned this 
statement as a moment when the student could be 
honest and make a leveling comment in terms of their 
involvement in the course. Obviously, I want students 
to ask themselves the questions, "Am I working to the 
best of my ability?" and "Am I trying as hard as I can?" 
and "What more could I do?" This portion of the 
questionnaire might sound like a dose of reality 
therapy. It is. Some students just admit that they have 
not worked up to their standards; others respond by 
saying, "I'm doing as much as I can, and I'm satisfied 
with it." But others are not satisfied with their effort, 
and they pledge to reform. 

As a matter of record and also as another mini-dose 
of reality therapy, I asked students to indicate how 
many classes they had missed and how often they had 
arrived late to class. I used this information to cross- 
check my official attendance roster and to remind 
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students who are experiencing difficulty of the impor- 
tance of attendance. I simply asked, "How is your 
attendance; are you getting to class on time?" 

The first time I administered the feedback sheet, 
students asked, "What is this?" I answered, "Fill it out 
and let me know what kind of progress you are making 
in this class." I have found through subsequent use of 
this device that it is especially useful with students I 



am meeting for the first time. If instructors teach 
courses where students reappear from term to term, 
these reports might lose some of their uniqueness and 
productivity. 

Eugene Wittman, Educational Consultant 

For further information contact the author at Blue 
Ridge Community College, Box 133A, Flat Rock, NC 
28731. 






A Call for the Revival of Homework 



The oldest trick in the teacher's bag is homework — the 
daily assignment of written work to be submitted by the 
student at the beginning of the next session. Although I 
am a longtime instructor of history at a community 
college, it only recently occurred to me that homework 
was a pedagogical tool I might employ. My own profes- 
sors had not, and homework was only a vague memory 
from my days in K-12. 

But after years of trying to improve attendance, 
attention, and discussion in my classroom, I stumbled 
onto homework. Now it is an indispensable part of my 
teaching. In order to explain how homework contributes 
to attendance, attention, and discussion, I must describe 
my system for assigning and evaluating it. 

Students cannot submit homework unless they attend 
class. They must turn in the homework at the be^nning 
of dass, and if they arrive late, they are to drop it off 
before they take a seat. Homework boosts attendance 
when students learn that failure to complete it will result 
in a lower grade. 

Once students are there, how do you hold their 
attention? Attention and discussion have a symbiotic 
relationship. If students are speaking, then others are 
listening. Homework encourages and generates discus- 
sion in a classroom. 

How does homework contribute to attention and 
discussion? What sort of homework is best? Homework 
needs to ask for both fact and interpretation. [For ex- 
ample, I ask students to list the common theories that 
account for the fall of Rome and explain which of them 
seems most plausible and why.] 

Homework questions that cover all of the nnaterial to 
be discussed in a class session can be divided among 
groups of students. In that way, different groups are 
primed for each of the topics to be covered, more so than 
if the instructor simply had assigned specific chapters, or 



if the chapter assignment had been accompanied by 
study questions but no homework. 

With homework assigned, the student is more likely to 
believe that daily preparation is important. If homework 
has been prepared and submitted, the student has 
something to say and is more likely to speak up in class. 
Having responded in writing to both factual and thought 
questions, some students cannot wait to shine in class 
discussion. A substantive give-and-take among students 
and instructor always will be more interesting and 
engaging than a lecture. Several voices and points of 
view are better than one. 

If you are still with me, you might be shaking your 
head, thinking about the amount of correction time 
involved in what I propose. I have a strategy for reduc- 
ing it significantly: I letter-grade half of all papers 
submitted and check-only the other half. I read each 
paper to be checked until it has earned a C grade. Then I 
stop reading and put a check at the top of the paper. At 
the end of the term, if the student has all required checks, 
his semester grade for half the homework is A+, one 
nussing check is an A, two a B, and so on. Because the 
students do not know when they will be letter-graded, 
there is a built-in incentive to submit their best work. 

There is no substitute for daily preparation, and one of 
the best ways to ensure it, or at least to come as close as 
possible, is to assign homework. Students initially may 
grumble about the work but ultinnately will feel good 
about their learning and be more apt to share it in dass. 

Jim Campbell, Instructor, Social Science 

For further information, contact the author at Mott 
Conununity College, 1401 East Court Street, Flint, MI 
48502. 
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Learning Study Strategies Through Experimentation 
And Observation 



In my College Survival Skills classes, students learn 
study skill strategies through hands-on experimentation 
and observation. These approaches encourage them to 
identify and practice strategies that work. The following 
"experiments" may be useful for all instructors interested 
in student achievement. 

Experiment: Interference 
Students often experience interference in learning 
unless they rehearse material adequately. 

For this experiment, students are given one minute to 
rehearse the meanings of glyt, syn, homeo, and iomy — word 
parts taken from anatomy and physiology. Immediately, 
students are tested on their recall of meanings and 
generally score 100 percent. 

Next, students have three minutes to learn 12 anatomy 
word parts; after all, if they are able to memorize four 
items in one minute, reason suggests that they can recall 
12. However, students are often surprised with the 
difficulty they have in recalling the meanings of lyt, meta, 
phag, cyt, cata, zym, itis, an, pina, ana, mil, and som. Most 
students realize that their less successful performance on 
the second test results from increased interference be- 
tween similar terms like an and ana, meta and mit. The 
group discusses how dissimilar terms are easier to 
remember and how overlearning is necessary for mastery 
of material. (The time allowed for rehearsal can vary.) 
Experiment: Rote Memory vs. Keyword Approach 
Most students use a rote method of learning new temns; 
however, the keyword method allows students to use 
their imaginations to find familiar words within words 
and to attach images to these words. 

For this experiment students are divided into two 
groups; each group takes a short break while the other 
group is drilled over the following technical terms: RAM, 
proxy, axilla, dyspnea, injunction, ketose, lipid, oscilloscope, 
pyrometer, and tachycardia, I present only the definitions 
that are on one side of large flash cards to Group A and 
drill this group. Then Group A leaves for its break while 
Group B returns. Group B sees both sides of the flash 
cards— definitions and key word illustrations: a picture of 



an ax under an armpit for axilla which means armpit; lips 
tasting fatty butter for the term lipid, etc. 

During the next class session, the entire class is quizzed 
over the terms; results predictably suggest the superiority 
of the keyword approach for enhancing memory through 
cueing and visualization. Group A then views the key 
word pictures for the first time. Through discussion, 
students realize that they do not have to draw pictures for 
new vocabulary; however, they may begin to explore the 
power of the mind's eye in strengthening associations. 
(Both groups may retake the quiz.) 

&q>eriment: Processing Lecture Notes 
For this experiment students assess their preferred 
ways of processing information from lectures. All stu- 
dents are familiar with the Cornell Note-taking System 
prior to the memory lecture and are required to take notes. 
After the short lecture, students are told that they will be 
tested over the material and are divided into three groups. 

Students in Group A listen to a cassette recording of the 
lecture. Group B rereads and redtes the memory notes; 
students may test each other and share notes. Group C 
rewrites class notes completely. 

After the quiz, we discuss learning styles — auditory, 
visual, and kinesthetic. Students in Group A may com- 
plain that they do not learn well simply by listening; those 
in Group C may aigue that they spent their time recopy- 
ing but not actually learning the material. Group B 
generally performs best on the quiz, perhaps because 
these students are actively reciting their notes aloud after 
visually rereading them. Students agree that whatever 
their preferred learning style, learning must be active. 

(This grade does not count; at a later date students are 
retested over the material when they have the opportunity 
to use their preferred learning styles.) 

Experiment: Spaced Review vs. Massed Practice 
All students take notes over a lecture entitled "Motiva- 
tion and Needs." After the lecture, students must reread 
their notes, fill in the cue colunrm in the Cornell notes, and 
start to recite their notes. At the end of 10 minutes, notes 
are collected from Group A; this group leaves. Students in 
Group B are instructed to study their class notes for an 
additional 20 minutes; then their notes are collected. 
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For the next two class sessions, students in Group A 
stay 10 minutes longer to study their class notes. Both 
groups have had a total of 30 minutes to study their 
notes; predictably. Group A students, with three opportu- 
nities to review Uieir notes, consistently perform better. 
We discuss the advantages of spaced review vs. massed 
practice for most study situations. 

Experiment: Categorizing to Learn 

Students are told to find an effective method for 
memorizing 15 vocabulary terms from a typical medical 
terminology textbook. They are also to record their out- 
of-class study time. If the students are able to recognize 
five recurrent word parts — "ase" for enzyme, "cyte" for 
cell, "pnea" for breathing, "derm" for skin, and "cardi" for 
heart, they generally report less study time and perform 
slightly better on the quiz than those students who 
simply use rote memory. Some students who do not 
categorize the 15 words, however, have created some 
unique associations for remembering. (The terms include 
apnea, amylase, ectoderm, endocardium, endoderm, epicardium, 
erythrocyte, hyperpnea, lactase, leukocyte, lymphocyte, maltose, 
mesoderm, orthopnea, and pericardium.) 

Observations 

Students are involved in many less formal observa- 
tions throughout the course. For example, I copy several 
exercises which contain numerous misspelled words, 
usage errors, and weak vocabulary onto their computer 
disks. Students are excited by the ease with which they 
can correct spelling and use ihe thesaurus function; 
however, the spell check cannot correct the far-removed 
spellings or the homonym errors on the exercises, and the 
thesaurus function may lead to awkward syntax if 
abused. As a result, students are surprised that their 
exercises still contain errors. They learn that perhaps 
other strategies are still needed, including human proof- 
reading! 

We are involved in other experiments and observa- 
tions — learning through mapping vs. conventional 
means, filtering out distractions, forming effective 
mnemonics, etc. Generally, quizzes may be retaken until 
students find the strategies with which they learn best. In 
sum, students can learn to create useful strategies for 
responding to a variety of classroom assignments. 

Peg Ehlen, Study Skill Instructor/Special Needs Coordinator 

For further information, contact the author at Indiana 
Vocational Technical College-Region 12, 3501 First 
Avenue, Evansville, IN 47710. 
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A Grading System for Composition Papers 



One minor but irritating problem most composition 
teachers face involves identifying a method of grading 
papers that is demonstrably objective, but not so rigid that 
it allows no room for judgment. Put sirriply, most compo- 
sition teachers are constantly pricked with this question 
(often unspoken, but nonetheless present): "Why did I get 
a B+ on this paper instead of an A?" or "How exactly do 
you grade?" or "Why did I get this C?" 

Of course, if the professor is using a strict numerical 
system, he can simply beg the question: "Well, Susy, that 
is pretty obvious: You have a 77 on the paper, and that 
translates to a C." And indeed she did. And she probably 
would not have the nerve to ask the next logical question: 
"Why 77?" But if she did, the answer might be: "Well, 
Susy, if you go through the paper, you will see that you 
lost three points in the first paragraph for three misspelled 
words, five points on page two for a comma splice, 10 
more points for . . .." So Susy will go away. But she does 
not accept the explanation. 

Grading papers using a strict point-by-point scale is 
grading with mirrors. It conveys the image of pure 
objectivity in dealing with a craft that is subjective, 
intuitive, judgmental, and a complex interplay of the 
rational and the emotional. From origin (ihe best ideas for 
topics "come" to the writer) to end product (the reader 
"responds"), we are in a no-man's land of relativity. Any 
teacher who attempts to ensure order and fairness with 
numbers in the game of writing is as deluded as a physi- 
cist who attempts to apply Newtonian principles to 
quantum mechanics. 

Even worse, doing it by the numbers tends to focus on 
those parts of the trade-like paper format, mechanics, and 
organization — that are, to some extent, governed by hard- 
and-fast rules, which can then be quantified by the 
teacher. Unfortunately, this focus distracts both teacher 
and student from the basics of writing: informing and 
entertaining. One of my colleagues, for instance, requires^ 
one-inch margins, an outline with each paper, no major 
mechanical errors, various other imp)edimentia; and he 
has a strict point system for enforcing those rules. While 
all this may contribute to Susy's appreciation of the finer 
points of writing (at whatever cost to the basics); while she 
may in fact be comforted by being able to see the rules, go 
by the rules, and be graded by the rules; and while he can 



certainly justify Susy's C, what has happened to the spirit 
of her writing? 

Most of us who eschew the Scylla of the numbers game 
risk the Charbydis of letters. When we, as most composi- 
tion teachers do, use a pure letter system, complete with 
pluses and minuses, we are unconifortably aware that to a 
certain degree it is subjective, based on sound judgment, 
we like to think, and fundamentally fair. (The few times I 
have had occasion to compare grades with a colleague, the 
differences turned out to he minor. In fact, on the occa- 
sions when a student has taken a paper to a jury of his 
peers — an appeals policy I use in composition — the jury 
has come close to my grade more than 80 percent of the 
time.) 

But still: Why did Susy get that C? Let us be honest, if 
not with Susy, then with ourselves. One of the major 
reasons most composition teachers rely on letters rather 
than on numbers is precisely because the system is 
subjective. That is, it preserves what we think— cor- 
rectiy — is a necessary flexibility in judging a product that 
results, after all, from a complex combination of craft and 
art, rationality and intuition; and that results, in other 
words, from following the rules and yet knowing when to 
bend or even break them. 

So I am about to propose a hybrid — combining num- 
bers and letters. It is no panacea, but it still offers several 
advantages over either used exclusively. To begin, this 
hybrid's numbers are an illusion; that is, while the system 
provides a measure of objectivity and some comfort for 
those students who can be so comforted (thus perhaps 
defusing Susy before she ever gets to the office), it still 
preserves flexibility. In essence, what I propose is a 
camouflaged letter system. Finally, though, as the system 
is weighted, it has two other advantages: It provides a 
certain order and objectivity to the grade; but because the 
work earns points on a sliding scale tied to the writing 
process, it also underlines the relative importance of the 
various steps in that process. It works like this. 

I explain that each paper is graded on a lOO-point 
system, and I carefully show how the points earned 
convert to the final letter grade. Usually, my conversion 
scale is as follows: 
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100-90 A to A- 

89-75 B+ to B- 

74-60 C+toC- 

59-50 D+ to D- 

49-0 F 

Note, I said "usually." This is the first advantage of 
this system: You can arrange the scale any way you 
want. I, for instance, usually make the B and C range 
more generous than the extremes, because that arrange- 
ment basically conforms to the grade distribution in most 
composition classes — almost an even split between B's 
and Cs, with a sprinkling of A's, ID's, and Fs. In short, 
my point system mirrors the reality of my letter ^stem, 
and, in essence, helps ensure that it stays that way. It is 
important to ensure that the numbers mirror your 
judgment, not dictate it. 

Which brings us to the heart of the system: how the 
writer earns the points. The system preserves flexibility 
in the major areas, it allows precision in the minor areas, 
and it preserves the balance between major and minor 
steps in the writing process and underlines the hierarchy 
of values inherent in writing. In sum, it stresses that what 
writers write is much more important then how they 
write; yet, it still forces attention on the latter since, 
cumulatively, Susy can lose up to half the points available 
if she does not write in a satisfactory manner. 

The point scale is as follows: 



Format 
Mechanics 
Readability 
Content 
Total Possible 



10 points 
15 points 
25 points 
50 points 
100 points 



In essence, we have a sliding scale of value, where a 
good limited topic and excellent detail in its support are 
rewarded with the majority of the points; where readabil- 
ity (I am espjecially concerned with organization, transi- 
tion, minimizing wordiness, and elimination of 
choppiness) is rewarded substantially, not as much as 
content, but conrunensurate with its importance in getting 
a message across; and where mechanics and looks, while 
of relatively less importance, still total a quarter of the 
grade. 

The benefits are substantial. First, 50 points in the 
content and 25 points in the readability section allow 
substantial room for judgment. Next, points can be 
deducted in the latter two areas only to a certain point, 
but precisely, error by error. 

TTus does several things: It provides at least some "by 
the book" objectivity where it is possible to do so; and. 



frankly, it avoids two extremes of grading which both 
feature over-reliance by the teacher on mechanics. On the 
one hand, with this system you will be less tempted to 
give a rotten paper a C simply because it is free of 
mechanical errors — mainly b^ause the system forces you 
to pay attention to basics, too. On the other hand, it 
positively inhibits an automatically low grade just for 
poor me^nics or format. 

My 16 years of experience support my belief that if 
Susy loses substantial points in the minor areas, 99 times 
out of 100 she is going to also lose points because of major 
problems in content and readability. In all cases, how- 
ever, this system reinforces the point that really bad 
papers suffer from basic problems. So if Susy flunks, she 
will not be able to take refuge in this rationalization: 
"Well, I have never been any good at this grammar stuff." 

In other words, good, bad, and mediocre papers will 
earn the grades they deserve. This system just makes it a 
little clearer, if Susy cares to look, about how her paper 
earned her that grade. It also preserves your basic 
prerogatives of judgment, while circumscribing them just 
enough to reinforce the essential motion of a hierarchical 
writing process that no one — teacher, student or profes- 
sional writer — can ignore. 

This system also allows various exceptions and 
adjustments. You can, for instance, implement this 
system gradually, as a refinement of your standard letter 
grading system. (I introduce it in Comp I only toward the 
end of the semester, for the last few papers. By that time 
the students have grown accustomed to me, to writing, 
and to my grading; this scheme then fine tunes and 
reinforces everything that has gone before.) The system is 
not a panacea. However, at worst it can help keep Susy 
from your door, and at best it may actually help clarify 
the writing process for her. 

Robert Lee Mahon, Instructor, English 

For further information, contact the author at East Central 
College, P. O. Box 529, Union, MO 63084. 
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A Useful, and Rather Painless, Writing Assignment 



Writing across the curriculum is not only politically 
correct, it is a good idea — ^provided the assignn\ent is 
meaningful and useful, both to the student and to the 
teacher. On the first day of class, I give my students two 
writing assignments: 

1. Tell me about your experiences with mathematics that 
helped form your attitude about the subject; you may 
go back to your high school or grade school days. 

2. Tell me about yourself — ^your major, your goals, your 
life outside school — but nothing too personal. 

The assignments may be any length, but at least two 
words ("Math stinks" qualifies, but I would like to hear 
more). Grades are: / (you did it); /+ (I was impressed); 
/++ (I was very impressed); and /+++ (you got help from 
a deity). These assignments quickly let me get to know 
the students as individuals. Moreover, I discover intelli- 
gence in students who are not very good in mathematics. 

I tend to view them more favorably once I realize — and 
this may be heresy to some — that being smart and being 
good in math are not the same thing, regardless of the 
messages I got from most of my own teachers. 

Often, these assignments reap serendipitous effects. 

For example, one of the best students, a man in his mid- 
twenties, in last summer's college algebra class, had failed 
the course [taught by a different instructor] the preceding 
spring. His essay alx)ut that experience was so moving, 
insightful, and pertinent to the affective domain that I 
asked him if I could submit it for publication. He agreed. 
The entire essay follows, with only minor editing. 

I have been a student at this college for the past three 
years. In this time, it has been my experience to encounter 
teachers from various schools of thought when it comes to 
principles and politics in the classroom. Personally, I 
learned at an early age not to rock the boat in certain 
situations — although there is nothing wrong with disturb- 
ing the water slightly. 

During spring 1992, 1 enrolled in a college algebra class. 
From the very first day until the final exam, there was an 
obvious lack of concern on the part of the instructor for a 
quality education for 85 to 90 percent of the students. And 



of the 10 to 15 percent who did receive some display of 
compassion towards their advancement in nuithematics, I 
only can guess that half of them possessed a natural love 
for numbers. These conclusions are based on short but 
pertinent conversations with other students. Obviously, 
without access to the teacher's grade book, I have no way 
of knowing how accurate my views are in relation to my 
observations. Still, allow me a few lines to document the 
other factors which contributed to my opinion of this 
instructor. 

First and foremost, each class was one continuous rush 
of madness from the first second to the last, as if we did 
not have enough time. We never got answers to our 
questions which she felt were inappropriate. She almost 
always waited until the last two or (tiree minutes of class 
to ask if we had any questions. Problems were solved on 
the overhead and erased before we caught up and before 
she was sure we understood what was being done. In 
retrospect, I figure that the most disturbing trait of my 
instructor was an inability to read the faces of her students 
and to notice that a great nuijority of us truly were lost. I 
am sure there is no such course as Face Reading 101, but 
surely a teacher with a real desire to teach knows a little 
about the subject. 

Nevertheless, as time passed, I began to understand 
why this teacher could not read our faces, why she did not 
know the names of more than three of the students, why 
she could not slow down and teach. It was because of 
fear, the fear that she really did not understand how to 
win back a room full of lost students, the feeling that she 
might expose her own fears to those of us who wanted so 
desperately to understand what started out to be a simple 
college algebra class and was now chaos. 

I am a fair student with a love for nuith. I appreciate 
the challenges and concepts of numbers. And, I under- 
stand that not all teachers will yield to my expectations. 
Still, I can recognize a bad apple when I see one. This job 
should not be about teaching; it should be about caring, 
about helping, ami about working toward a goal called 
education, in every sense of the word. 

Anyone can pick up a book and talk for three hours in 
front of 30+ students, but the students at our college want 
more. It is important to many of us that a teacher has a 
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spirit and makes a commitrrent to give us a 100 percent 
return on our investment. Teachers should know when 
to push and when to pull, how to motivate and how to 
evaluate. They should care enough to extend their best 
effort. And on days when they just do not have their best 
to give, they should be strong enough to say, '1 need your 
help to make it today." 

Dennis Gittinger, Instructor, Mathematics 

Curtis Martin, Student 

For further information, contact Dennis Gittinger, St. 
Philip's College, 1300 San Pedro, San Antonio, TX 78203. 



A College Council With a Difference: 
A Twist to the Committee Structure 



The college council at Canadore College is unique. It 
includes 24 elected members divided into four task 
groups: eight faculty, eight students, four administrators, 
and four support st^. The council's mandate is to advise 
the president by making recommendations on academic 
and policy issues affecting students. Today, in a college 
wor^lace emphasizing collegiality, consultation, and 
integration of functions, the council takes an innovative 
approach to decision making. 

Each task group includes at least five members from 
the council and one representative from the faculty, 
student body, administration, and support staff, ^ch 
group elects a facilitator to coordinate strategies for task 
completion. The task groups may recruit external 
resource people to provide extraordinary or special skills 
or knowledge. These external resources may be drawn 
from other college council task groups, the college staff, 
or the community-at-laige. The facilitator is responsible 
for their orientation. 

As an issue originates within the college community, a 
council member presents it to the council in the form of a 
proposed task. The council determines the validity of the 
task (as defined in its mandate). Then tasks are priori- 
tized and assigned in sequence to the individual groups 
for their discussion. When a group completes a task and 
is assigned another, the original group of five members 
remains, but the focilitator aiKi the external resources 
usually change. Recommendations from the task groups 
are adopted by the college council and are forwarded to 



the college president. The president presents recommen- 
dations to foe Board of Governors for consideration. 

This task group structure facilitates the effective and 
efficient use of human resources. Task resolution be- 
comes a shared process throughout foe college and 
community. 

George Burton, Associate Registrar 

For further information contact the author at Canadore 
College, P. O. Box 5001, North Bay, Ontario PIB 8K9 
CANADA. 
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Advancing and Celebrating the Art of Teaching and Learning 



Chemeketa Community College' s Opportunity Center 
has enjoyed resounding success as a catalyst for an 
"instructional revolution." The seeds of the Opportunity 
Center were planted in 1989, when a small group of 
managers began to take deliberate steps toward focusing 
the "college conversation" on teaching and learning. 
"When we're all talking about teaching, we're all thinking 
about teaching, and that moves us to care about what 
happens in the classroom." 

To help focus on the project, the group of managers 
initiated three new activities: Talking About Teaching, 
Thursdays at Three, and Chemeketa Lectures. Talking 
About Teaching is a monthly forum which allows staff 
from throughout the college to gather and talk informally 
about teaching and learning. Thursdays at Three is a 
weekly staff gathering held purely for fun and socializa- 
tion. Chemeketa Lectures are "our own presenting to our 
own" (and the public) in their specific areas of expertise. 
These activities were "mechanisms which were meant to 
say — and said — that it's important we talk together, it's 
important that we talk about teaching, and it's important 
that we act on what we say." 

These grassroots efforts to change the college focus 
resulted in support and action from the college adminis- 
tration. Administrators articulated their commitment to a 
focus on teaching and learning through directors and 
deans, and established a $10/)00 Teaching Excellence 
Fund to provide training opportunities. 

Ideas for what a teaching and learning center should 
look like were garnered from several retreats. Two 
individuals were recruited to head the center. Adminis- 
trators knew the faculty wanted a place to gather and 
share ideas, but they balked at the idea of a staff develop- 
ment center. Rather, they wanted an activist center. 

Twenty-five instructors were selected to serve as 
"shepherds" and to survey their colleagues: "What would 
enhance your teaching?" "What barriers have prevented 
you from becoming the instructor you want to be?" "What 
can you give to the teaching revolution at Chemeketa?" 
The shepherds solicited information through casual 
conversations and written questionnaires, and reported 
the results to the directors. The responses were charted 
and trends identified. Some strategic planning — defined 
as "looking at where you're going, looking at what you've 



gpt, then looking at, regardless of what you've got, how 
you're going to get there from here" — began. 

In Chemeketa's case, strategic planning meant adopt- 
ing multiple tracks for the Opportunity Center — the more 
offerings, the greater the interest. Tracks included tar- 
geted trainings, individual consultations, social gather- 
ings, grants, a staff resource room, and a quarterly news- 
letter. Perhaps the most significant track was "affinity 
groups," not just work or study groups. 

Affinity groups meet to discuss such topics as acceler- 
ated learning, collaborative writing, integrated instruction, 
classroom assessment, and "food for the soul." "We can 
get together and say, 'this is how it worked for me,"' one 
faculty member noted. "Then I can visualize what 
something will look like in my classes. Talking fills in that 
picture." Another said, 'Teachers are in an isolated 
business; I think the center works because it gives people 
recognition and honor for what they do." 

New ways of teaching are introduced through the 
center. For example, linked courses have brought basic 
study skills and writing and communication skills into the 
automotive lab. Student retention has improved, and 
higher grades have been documented in ^e automotive 
technology program. A writing and literature instructor 
credits the center with reshaping the way he uses critical 
thinking and writing techniques in the classroom. He 
believes the center is a unique blend of enthusiasm, 
collaboration, and innovation: "When those three things 
are all there, something happens." 

A sense of community has developed among the 
instructors who are involved regularly in the center. 

There is a strong commitment to teacWng and learning at 
all levels of the college. The teaching and learning thread 
is everywhere now — it is implicit in our values. We think 
about teaching and learning in the classroom and when 
we are hiring new faculty and planning for the future. 

Kim Christiansen, Publications Specialist 

For further infoimation, contact the author at Chemeketa 
Community College, P.O. Box 14007, Salem, OR 97309- 
7070. 
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Management Review: 
Publishing Student Essays 

Essays by students are often read only by the teacher 
and the student. Frequently, the content of these essays 
is worth sharing with others. 1 developed a publication. 
Management Review, that has become the vehicle for 
publi^ung the essays written by my students. 

❖ 

At the beginning of each semester, students in Prin- 
ciples of Business Managenrtent are asked to select a 
managennent topi c. Th eir assignment is to research the 
topic and write a short article (2 or 3 pages). The article 
may describe a project, develop a case study, explore a 
work environment, or offer a creative idea. Students 
must subnnit a hard copy of their essays and a floppy 
disk. (Most students have completed Fundamentals of 
Information Systems and developed microcomputer and 
WordPerfect skills.) 

The best articles are selected for publication in the 
Review. The typeset galley proofs are returned to the 
students for revision and proofreading. The final docu- 
ment is edited and prepared for printing. The college 
reprographics department copies, collates, folds, and 
binds the publication. 



Students bring amazing creativity to their articles. For 
example, one article related the behavior of bees in a 
colony to the imity of command principle; another 
demonstrated the complex array of management skills 
required of a combination mother, wife, student, and 
homemaker. 

Students are proud of their accomplishments. Many 
students request additional copies of the Management 
Review for family members and employers. Copies are 
circulated among the faculty and adnninistration at the 
college, as well. 

James Armstrong, Professor, Business Management and 
Administration 

For further information, contact the author at John Tyler 
Community College, 13101 Jefferson Davis Highway, 
Chester, VA 23831-5399. 



imnnoundng the sixteenth annual 

Intematimial Cmiferraoe on 
Teadiing Excellence and 
Omferaice of Admini§tratm*s 

May 22-25, 1994 ★ Austin, Texas 

The National Institute for Staif and Organiza- 
tional Development (NISOD) — based in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, College of 
Education, The University of Texas at Austin — cele- 
brates excellence in teaching and leadership through 
its annual conference, which attracts more than 
1500 teachers and administrators each year. The 
event, co-sponsored by the League for Innovation in 
the Community College, will be held at the Hyatt 
Regency, Four Seasons, and Radisson hotels. 

Monday, May 23 

★ Ann W. Richards, Governor o/*TejDas 
Tuesday, May 24 

'k Wilhelmina Delco, Texas House of Representatives 
Wednesday, May 25 

★ Tom Curley, President and Publisher, USA Today 

★ Reco^ition of 1994 NISOD Excellence Award 
recipients. Presiding: John and Suanne Roueche, 
The University of Texas at Austin 



COrVFERENCE OF ADUflMSTRATORS 

Monday, May 23 

k Luncheon, 12dX)-l:30 p.nu 

Jacquelyn Belcher, President, Minneapolis 
Community College, Minnesota 
k Afternoon session, 2d)0’4.'00 p.m. 

Robert A. Gordon, President, Humber College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ontario, Canada 

Tuesday, May 24 

k Momingsession, iO.-OO a. m.- 12.-00 p.m. 

Walter Bumphus, President, Brookhaven College, 
Texas, and Jan Brobst, Vice President of 
Institutional Advancement, Brookhaven College, 
Texas 

k For more information, contact Suanne Roueche, 
Director, NISOD, at 512/47P7545, 
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